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Ben George Graham 
May 18, 1880-—March 20, 1942 


Chairman of the Council 


1941-42 


Last May, when the American Council on Education 
elected Ben Graham as its chairman for the current year, all 
those interested in the welfare of the Council felt that a wise 
leader had been fortunately chosen at a time when momentous 
and bewildering problems faced American education. 

When death took him from us last month, we who knew 
him and his work felt bereft of an honest friend and a compe- 
tent administrator whose counsel and example we shall sorely 
miss. 

Ben Graham carried modestly the successes he had won as 
teacher, principal, superintendent, and university lecturer. He 
bore with simple dignity the honors that came to him from 
universities in the form of honorary degrees, and from educa- 
tional organizations through election to their highest offices. 

Imaginative courage, administrative wisdom, and kindly 
understanding marked all of his relationships with the Council, 
and particularly his leadership this year. 

We here record our debt to him and our sorrow that he has 
been taken from us. 
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Education in Latin American Countries 


By I. L. KANDEL 


ture of the countries of Latin America, it is surprising 
that so little attention is being devoted to the educational 
systems which disseminate that culture. This is an aspect of 
Latin American culture which has been almost entirely neg- 
lected. While information on the educational systems of 
some countries has been made available by the Pan American 
Union, the United States Office of Education, and the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University,’ 
there is in no single book any satisfactory and reliable con- 
spectus of education in all the Latin American countries. 
And yet the interest of North Americans in the education 
of their southern neighbors is not a phenomenon of the recent 
‘good neighbor” policy. Notes on education in different parts 
of Latin America appeared in the first issue of our earliest 
professional magazine, the 4 merican Journal of Education, in 
1826. The interest was not maintained, however. Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education contains very little on the 
subject, but the importance of Sarmiento, Argentine educator 


T THE widespread movement to learn more about the cul- 


*Some excellent books have been written on the educational reforms in 
Mexico, but that is the only country of which this can be said. The Educa- 
tional Yearbook, 1942 of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which is now in preparation, will be devoted wholly 
to a series of articles written by educators in each of the twenty republics. 
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of the nineteenth century, is recognized in quotations from his 
writings and in a memoir on his life and work. Later still 
articles on education in some of the Latin American countries 
appeared in the reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, and articles on education in all the countries 
appeared in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education. Valuable as 
this information is, it is descriptive only and no attempt is 
made to relate education to the general cultural backgrounds 
which give it meaning. 

For the student who is interested in the Latin American 
relations under discussion there is a vast area to be explored. 
Most students are familiar with the work of Sarmiento, who 
laid the foundations for popular education not only in the 
Argentine but in other countries, and who served as the inter- 
preter of the ideals of North American education as defined 
and put into practice by Horace Mann. There were, however, 
other Latin American educators who did the same for their 
countries and of whom too little is known. Nor is there avail- 
able adequate information about the work of the numerous 
North American teachers and educators who were invited in 
the Horace Mann era by the respective governments to assist 
in the development of their educational systems. Finally, little 
is known of the influence of North American missionary 
schools, which have operated in Latin America for many 
decades. 

But if the interest in the education of those whom we would 
now wish to be our good neighbors has been slight on our 
part, there are some educators in the Latin American coun- 
tries who have for many years looked to this country for 
advice and counsel and who are exceedingly well informed on 
North American educational literature and practices. Further- 
more, almost every one of these countries has at some time or 
other been represented by its students in our schools of educa- 
tion and in our teachers colleges. To discover why these ac- 
tual and potential leaders have not been successful in trans- 
lating their enthusiasm into practice would inevitably lead 
into a detailed study of all the aspects—intellectual, religious, 
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social, political, and economic—of the culture of each country. 

I have come to the conclusion that the current attempt to 
capitalize the movement of promoting the study of Latin 
American relations is doomed to failure if it is confined to the 
contemporary and immediate situation. I am convinced, fur- 
ther, that the best, if not the only, way to cultivate such rela- 
tions is to discover first the reasons for failure up to the pres- 
ent. Those who are surprised or even emotionally disturbed 
because of the weakness of our cultural links with Latin 
America should recall that for several centuries the whole 
hemisphere looked across the Atlantic for its cultural sources 
and inspiration, and each part, North and South, felt the im- 
pact of those countries of Europe from which their people 
had originated. Hence, while North American culture has 
been predominantly influenced by northern Europe, that of 
South America shows the influence of southern Europe, includ- 
ing France. For those who are interested in intercultural 
relations, an opportunity for some interesting speculation is 
afforded by the fact that, while it is claimed that the southern 
European immigrant is not easily absorbed in the North, in 
the South the same charge is brought against the British and 
German immigrant, and that the so-called “‘unassimilable” 
alien in the North becomes an important force in the economic 
and cultural development of the South. 

These facts have an important bearing on education. Under 
the influence of countries which on the whole paid little atten- 
tion to mass education, the provision of primary education in 
Latin America is inadequate. Secondary education, despite 
an organization in which primary and secondary education 
are generally articulated, is still looked upon as the education 
of a select few. The southern European influences in Latin 
America would have been enough to set up an intellectual 
and cultural barrier between the two parts of the hemisphere; 
but when it becomes rationalized and generations of young 
men and women are adjured to cultivate the spiritual and 
eschew the materialistic, the barrier becomes still more diff- 
cult to surmount. 
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Even though it is now on the wane, it is impossible to ignore 
such a molding influence as that of Rodo’s Ariel, in which 
Ariel is the spirit of light to be cultivated and enshrined in 
Latin America and Caliban is the spirit of pure materialism 
to which North America is dedicated. The many thousands 
who have been taught by Rodo that the United States is the 
incarnation of the utilitarian concept of human destiny over- 
look his plea for cooperation and his argument that “the 
difference in genius and emulation between the North and 
South not only does not exclude, but is tolerant of and en- 
courages in very many ways harmony and solidarity.” It was 
unfortunate that Rodo’s attack on the materialism of North 
America coincided with the beginnings of the anti-Yankee 
movement among the intellectuals. That a change of atti- 
tude, which may in turn become the basis of intercultural 
relations, is taking place is shown by the recent defense of 
North American culture, which is at once a criticism of Rodo, 
by Dr. Enrique Molina, rector of the University of Concep- 
cion, Chile. In the last chapter of his Paginas de un Diario 
(1940), Molina writes: 


Reflecting on the North Americans I have come to the conclusion 
that the charges in Rodo’s Ariel should be forgotten in so far as they 
represent the United States as a country advanced only in a materialistic 
sense and reserve for us Spanish-Americans the privileged role of pre- 
serving the spiritual. I doubt very much whether this was accurate 
in the days when Rodo wrote his book; today it is absolutely not true. 


The intellectual barrier was strengthened by the religious. 
For, despite the influence of Positivism and the growing 
skepticism of the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of this, the vast majority of Latin Americans 
are adherents of the Catholic Church. Hence, even though 
some of the school systems are nonsectarian, there is a ten- 
dency to look upon the secularized public education of the 
United States with some suspicion. On the other hand, the 
immediate contacts of the Latin Americans with North 
American schools is through the institutions established by 
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Protestant missionary organizations in their midst, and the 
suspicion of these institutions is not lessened by the fact 
that educational objectives have gradually displaced direct 
proselytizing aims. 

Difficult as it is to overcome these barriers to mutual under- 
standing, another serious obstacle exists in the tendency in the 
United States to look upon the whole of Latin America as 
a unit and to look upon the twenty independent and sovereign 
republics as parts of a common whole in the same way as 
the forty-eight states of the United States constitute a single 
entity. The fact is that the republics of Latin America differ 
beween themselves in so many ways—in their culture, in the 
composition and distribution of their people, in their economic 
life and organization, in the status of their governments, and 
so on—that a general comprehensive treatment of them all 
does not seem warranted by the facts. 

Nevertheless, a study of the educational systems of the 
Latin American republics, while revealing a great number of 
differences, does indicate the existence of a large number of 
common problems. The pattern of educational organization 
appears to be the same—the primary school followed by a 
secondary school with considerably attenuated numbers lead- 
ing to the universities, and the beginnings of some forms of 
postprimary vocational education. The type of administration 
also appears to be the same throughout with a high degree of 
centralized national control and support except in the Argen- 
tine and Brazil, where the control of primary education is 
left to the provinces and states respectively. But even in the 
Argentine and Brazil the inadequacy of such local control as 
does exist is leading to demands for more financial support 
from the central national authority. 

All the republics are confronted in different degrees with 
the same problems. Of these the most important is the 
liquidation of illiteracy. Accurate measures of illiteracy are 
dificult to establish. In some instances they may be made 
available through the census, in others through the conscripts 
annually called to the army, in others through both measures. 
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According to a recent book by Professor Romero Moreno y 
Garcia, Analfabetismo y Educacion Popular en América 
(Mexico, D.F., 1941), the range of illiteracy is from 12 per 
cent in the Argentine to 82 per cent in Honduras. Assuming 
that the figure for the Argentine is correct (and there is 
reason to doubt it), the next in rank are Uruguay with 20 per 
cent, Chile with 24 per cent, Costa Rica with 32 per cent, and 
Mexico with 45 per cent; the rest of the countries show more 
than 50 per cent of illiteracy. 

The causes of illiteracy, or of the lack of school facilities 
adequate to eliminate it, are not everywhere the same; they 
may be due to inadequate enforcement of compulsory attend- 
ance laws, to poor means of communication, to the employ- 
ment of children at home, or to the inability of parents to 
provide shoes and clothing for their children. Another reason 
may be the distribution of the population; the highest percent- 
age of illiteracy is found usually where the percentage of 
Indians is highest, for the Indian had been completely neg- 
lected educationally until the reforms in Mexico made its 
near and distant neighbors conscious of their duty to in- 
corporate the Indian in the national schemes. Inadequate 
resources also play a very important part in the failure to 
provide schools. According to Professor Moreno y Garcia, 
the percentage of national budgets devoted to education ranges 
from 5 per cent in Haiti and 6 per cent in Colombia and 
Nicaragua to 22 per cent in Mexico and Peru and 29 per cent 
in the Argentine. 

Even where compulsory attendance laws have been enacted, 
they cannot be enforced because schools are not provided or 
the schools are so inadequate that pupils leave long before 
the prescribed course is completed. Mexico has again led the 
way by showing how schools may be provided on an extensive 
scale at very little cost; Venezuela has recently embarked on 
a program of establishing a thousand rural schools a year. 
At the same time it is beginning to be recognized that to pro- 
vide schools is not enough and that what is taught in these 
schools must have meaning for the pupils who attend them as 
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well as for their parents. Hence the problem of rural educa- 
tion is occupying the attention of many Latin American edu- 
cators, stimulated partly by the Mexican reform, partly by 
their own realization of a national need to be met. 

While the provision of schools in urban centers is far in 
advance of that in the rural sections, the problem is similar 
in kind, if not in degree. In those countries which were not 
affected by the dissemination of the ideas of Horace Mann by 
Sarmiento and others, the primary school program has until 
recently been very formal. New trends are beginning to 
appear through the influence of theorists like Ferriére of 
Switzerland, Decroly of Belgium, and Dewey of the United 
States. In general, however, progress is dependent upon the 
will of the central authorities and of the too rapidly changing 
ministers of education in each country, as well as upon the 
preparation of teachers, which is still generally at the level of 
the old normal school type of training. Here in particular 
the difficulties facing educational leaders who would stand 
high anywhere in the world become apparent; initiative is dis- 
couraged and the spoils system renders ineffective the best- 
conceived plans. 

While new trends are beginning to leaven primary educa- 
tion, the same cannot be said of secondary education. In 
most Latin American countries a profession of secondary 
school teachers does not yet exist; they are still drawn from 
other occupations, come to the schools to give a few lessons a 
week with little or no professional preparation, and continue 
in the practice of whatever other profession they may be en- 
gaged in. Of the secondary school teachers it may be said 
that they are not educators but instructors responsible for 
imparting a set amount of information. Although the general 
pattern of liceos or colegios appears on the surface to have 
been borrowed from France, they lack in their work the aims 
and objectives which have characterized French secondary 
education. Under the influence of Positivism, amassing of 
knowledge for examination purposes rather than the slow ma- 
turing of what the French call /’esprit is the predominant aim. 
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In all countries secondary education is divided into two cycles, 
the first of which is devoted to a general cultural curriculum 
and the second to specialized preparation for entrance into a 
specific faculty (law, medicine, pharmacy, engineering, and so 
on) in the universities. As a result the bachillerato awarded 
at the end of the secondary course to the small minority of 
pupils who reach that stage differs both in content and quality 
from the French baccalauréat. 

There has been no lack of criticism of secondary education 
in each country. There are those who believe that the success 
of a school should not be measured by the number of failures. 
There are others who attack the formal and overcrowded cur- 
riculum. Others again are critical of a system whose sole end 
is to prepare a small group for entrance to the universities. 
Much more general and widespread is the demand for a 
broader interpretation of the functions of education at the 
secondary level, first, in order to provide opportunities for 
individual differences of ability, and second, to prepare a cadre 
for the economic life of the country. For although there has 
been a far more rapid industrial development in many of the 
Latin American republics than is realized, the tendency of 
secondary education as at present organized has been to edu- 
cate away from the current, everyday needs of an industrial 
and agricultural society. 

The movement for vocational preparation, both industrial 
and agricultural, encounters the resistance of those who are 
inclined to look upon such education as merely utilitarian and 
materialistic. It is for this reason that it is not unfair to ask 
those Latin Americans who declaim against exploitation by 
foreigners whether there is any provision in their own educa- 
tional system to prepare young men and women to develop 
their national resources. The social attitude toward work 
other than professional or governmental and the demand for 
education for status are so strong that well-equipped voca- 
tional schools suffer from a dearth of students, while second- 
ary schools are overcrowded. 

In view of the growing movement for the exchange of stu- 
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dents and professors between the universities of the hemi- 
sphere, a great deal more information than is at present avail- 
able about the Latin American universities is greatly needed. 
It is not generally known that with a few notable exceptions 
these universities have only professional faculties in which law, 
medicine and pharmacy, engineering, and architecture predom- 
inate. Asa rule such facilities as exist for research or for ad- 
vanced studies in the humanities and sciences are to be found 
in institutes and academies which may or may not be constitu- 
ent parts of the universities. 

In this brief treatment it is impossible to do more than indi- 
cate how much still remains to be done if a solid foundation 
for neighborly relations with the Latin American republics is 
to be laid. The task involves not merely securing information 
but—what is more important and more diffiicult—cultivating 
an adequate background for interpreting that information. 











A’ Ninety-Year-Old Conflict Erupts 
Again 


By W. H. COWLEY 


four-year college. All have failed. On last January 

twenty-second, the University of Chicago set in motion a 
twelfth attempt. Present indications are that it will fail too. 
Both the attackers and the defenders of the traditional college 
have demonstrated such persistency that their points of view 
constitute phenomena of considerable importance to American 
education. This article is therefore written to review the war- 
fare and to present an analysis of the philosophies which have 
produced it. 

The attacks upon the college have been of two varieties: 
first, the efforts to reduce its course to three years, and second, 
the efforts to dispose of the college entirely by assigning its 
first two years to secondary education and its last two years to 
university education. Five campaigns have been fought under 
the first plan: one each at Johns Hopkins, Yale, Cornell, 
Clark, and Harvard. Six campaigns have been fought under 
the second strategy: one each at Michigan, Minnesota, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Stanford, and, finally, by a committee of the 
National Council of Education reporting in 1913. 

These eleven attempts to modify the structure of American 
higher education are only the most important of a much larger 
number. In this article no attempt is made to discuss, for ex- 
ample, the failures of: the Knox Plan for the organization of 
American education which won the prize of the American 
Philosophical Society in 1799; the three-year program with 
which the University of Virginia opened and which it later 
abandoned; the plan for the organization of education in the 
state of Georgia adopted in 1859 and dropped in 1862; the 
Johns Hopkins reorganization on a divisional basis in 1922; 


Cie 1852 eleven attempts have been made to kill off the 
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the unsuccessful efforts of President Edmund J. James at 
Pennsylvania, Northwestern, and Illinois to split the college 
into halves; the report of the Committee on Standards of the 
National Association of State Universities which recom- 
mended at the 1908 meeting of the association that the work 
of the first two years of the college course be sharply differen- 
tiated from that of the last two years; and the attempts at 
Chicago, Buffalo, and a few other institutions to bring under- 
graduate work to a conclusion by the granting of the associate 
in arts degree or certificate. 

If these and other schemes for reorganizing American 
higher education were totaled, their number would reach 
twenty-five or thirty; but in this article only the eleven most 
important attacks upon the four-year college can be assessed. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE THE COLLEGE TO THREE YEARS 


During the past three decades practically nothing has been 
heard of the theory that the college course should be reduced 
to three years. The campaign for this objective is therefore 
of considerably less importance than the effort to divide the 
college in half. The speeding up of the college course because 
of the war, however, suggests that previous efforts in this 
direction be reviewed. Moreover, the point of view of the 
supporters of the three-year program provides an excellent 
and necessary background for an understanding of the think- 
ing of those who are attempting to toss two years of the four- 
year college to secondary education and two years to the uni- 
versities. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


In his inaugural address in 1876, President Daniel Coit 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University remarked: “I see no 
advantage in our attempting to maintain the traditional four- 
year class system of the American colleges. . . . It is a col- 
legiate rather than a university method.” * Following this 


Daniel Coit Gilman, University Problems ia the United States (New York: 
Fhe Century Co., 1898), pp. 33-34. 
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observation, the first announcement of the undergraduate pro- 
gram of Johns Hopkins included the statement, ‘‘Usually three 
years of study after matriculation will be found requisite.” * 
Fifteen years later, in discussing the Johns Hopkins program, 
President Gilman wrote that “the number four has nothing 
sacred or mystical about it. It is an accidental, not an essen- 
tial, limit. .. . There is really no reason but usage why the 
college course should not be eight or more years, as in the 
German Gymnasium.” * 

Despite all the favorable publicity that Johns Hopkins re- 
ceived because of its spectacular pioneering in American edu- 
cation, the three-year curriculum failed, and President Gil- 
man’s successor in 1907 announced its abandonment. In an 
address before the Association of American Universities in 
1909, Professor J. Mark Baldwin described the situation 
briefly as follows: ““I'wo years ago we added the fourth year 
to the college curriculum, which before that had been three 
years. And while that seemed a very revolutionary step, it 
was required, for the experiment had failed.” * 


YALE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


The Sheffield Scientific School at Yale opened its doors 
in 1847 as an engineering school granting the bachelor of 
science degree after the completion of a three-year course. 
Until the early 1920's, Sheffield existed at Yale as a sturdy 
but unhappy stepchild. The distinctions made between Shef- 
field and Yale College students were periodically the subject 
of discussions, often heated and bitter, in which everyone asso- 
ciated with Yale participated. Finally, in 1920, a plan was 
agreed upon which resolved most of the differences that had 
existed for seventy-five years: the Sheffield Scientific School 
adopted a four-year curriculum and joined with Yale College 


*Johns Hopkins University, Official Circulars, No. 7 (Baltimore: March 
1877), pp. 78-79. 

*Daniel Coit Gilman, “The Shortening of the College Curriculum,” Educa- 
tional Review, I (January 1891), 3. 

“J. Mark Baldwin in Proceedings of the A.A.U. (1909), p. 29. 
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in what has become known as the Common Freshman Year. 
Thus disappeared another prolonged effort to establish a 
three-year curriculum in American higher education. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


In 1889 Clark University inaugurated a distinctive educa- 
tional program as a purely graduate institution. When the 
founder died in 1900, it was discovered that he had provided 
in his will for the establishment of an institution “where young 
men who have graduated from high schools and other prepar- 
atory schools may obtain, at a moderate cost, and in a three 
years course, a practical education which shall fit them for use- 
ful citizenship and their work in life.” ® 

The three-year undergraduate course continued in operation 
at Clark for just twenty years. It gave way to a four- 
year course in 1922, however, and for reasons which have 
recently been described by Homer P. Little, dean of the 
college: 


In the first place, the students themselves wanted more time for the 
usual extra curricular activities, and the six course program demanded 
by the three year course did not permit much activity of that sort. In 
the second place, the degree was based on three years of work consisting 
of six courses with three hours of credit for each. This resulted in 
graduation with one hundred and eight semester hours rather than the 
one hundred and twenty semester hours commonly looked upon as 
respectable and insisted upon for recognition by such organizations as 
the New York State Board of Education.® 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In 1885 Cornell University also experimented with the 
three-year curriculum. The plan lasted for but a few years. 
Professor Walter F. Willcox described the experiment and 
the reasons for its failure in the following statement included 


*L. N. Wilson, List of Degrees Granted at Clark University and Clark Col- 
lege, Publications of the Clark University Library, ii, No. 9 (1911), p. 24. 
* Letter to the writer. 
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in an address at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Universities in 1909: 


In 1885 Cornell University began a somewhat similar experiment. 
Before that time four years of residence and satisfactory attainments 
were required for the college degree. At that date students whose at- 
tainments were unusually good were allowed to enter more than the 
usual number of courses each year and thus to graduate in less than four 
years. In the course of time the test of attainment came to supersede 
that of length of residence almost completely. What had been intended 
as a reward to the minority of excellent students became practically the 
right of all, and it was even doubtful whether our single unit in measur- 


ing attainment, namely, the hour of credit, was not changing its sig- 
nificance.’ 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The fight that President Eliot of Harvard put up for the 
three-year college course completely overshadowed all the 
others. He began his drive for it in 1883 and never ceased 
fighting until his retirement in 1909. Over the years he made 
substantial progress toward his ardently desired goal, but he 
never managed to attain it. His biographer describes his 
failure in these words: “It was the only major reform which 
he had undertaken and which he had not succeeded in carrying 
through.” * 

Pointing to the advanced age at which college graduates 
began their professional studies, President Eliot initiated his 
campaign in his annual report for 1883-84.° After consider- 
able discussion he brought his three-year proposal to a faculty 
vote in 1887, but the faculty turned him down. He kept 
hammering away at his plan, however, in each of his annual 
reports thereafter. By 1890 he had succeeded in wearing 
down his opposition sufficiently so that a majority of the 
faculty voted with him to petition the board of overseers for 
a reorganization of the structure of the college. But the 


* Walter F. Willcox in Proceedings of the A.A.U. (1909), pp. 37-38. 


* Henry James, Charles William Eliot (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), 
pp. 145-47. 
° Pp. 36-67. 
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board of overseers, alarmed at the possibility of the college 
course being telescoped, rejected the faculty petition by a 
vote of 18 to 5.* 

Despite this setback President Eliot continued to push his 
scheme, and at his urging the faculty in 1896 held eighteen 
meetings to discuss and finally to approve the plan. Since 
only a small majority favored the three-year course, however, 
it did not seem wise to petition the board of overseers. But 
in 1901 partial success came when the overseers agreed that 
the statement might be inserted in the annual catalogue that 
“‘the requirement in courses for the degree could be satisfied 
in four, three and a half, or three years.” * 

This seemed like the beginning of victory for President 
Eliot, but two years later “both faculty and overseers dug in 
their heels, and refused to reduce the requirements for the 
A.B. degree so that the average student could earn it in three 
years.” ** Moreover, in 1906, when the number of three- 
year graduates hit a high of 41 per cent, extra tuition charges 
were imposed to reduce their number.** Meanwhile, the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs took up the problem and appointed 
a committee to study it extensively. The committee reported 
progress in 1905, and in 1906 came out vigorously in support 
of Mr. Eliot’s plan. At the 1907 meeting of the association, 
however, the annual convention of the clubs repudiated its 
committee. 

The heat that the problem created continued to grow more 
intense, and in his last annual report (for the year 1907- 
1908), “‘President Eliot pled for a frank adoption of a three 
years’ programme for the A.B., in order to save the Col- 


”S. C. Bartlett, “Shortening the College Course,” Education, XI (June 1891), 
585. 


“J. H. Gardiner, Harvard (New York: Oxford University Press, 1914), 
- SS. 


*S. E. Morison, The Development of Harvard University (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930), p. xlv.. 


“A. Lawrence Lowell, Report of the President of Harvard University, 
1928-29, pp. 5-7. 
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lege.” ** To this plea his successor, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
responded with a brief sentence in his inaugural address: 
‘The most vital measure for saving the College is not to 
shorten its duration, but to ensure that it shall be worth 
saving.” * 

Thereafter the number of three-year graduates rapidly 
decreased. Its all-time high seems to have been in 1908, 
when 36.1 per cent of the 379 men who received the A.B. 
degree completed the requirements in three years and another 
45, or 11.9 per cent, needed only one course to be gradu- 
ated.° By 1927 the percentage of three-year graduates 
totaled 13.5; by 1928, 10.6; and by 1929, 5.8.17 Many of 
the men included in these statistics finished their work, how- 
ever, in three and one-half rather than three years, and in 
recent years their number has been negligible. Thus has 
ended Mr. Eliot’s crusade for reducing the Harvard under- 
graduate curriculum from four to three years. 


EFFrorts To DIvIDE THE COLLEGE IN HALF 


Of longer duration and of much greater significance has 
been the effort to divide the college in half and thus to scrap 
it by allocating its first two years to the secondary schools 
and its last two years to the universities. President Eliot 
fought so persistently for his three-year plan because he knew 
of the efforts that were being made, chiefly in the Middle 
West, to bisect the college. Believing that this movement 
could not be stopped without a major change in the structure 
of the college, he pleaded and worked for his three-year 
reorganization. His efforts were unsuccessful; but mean- 
while, of the attempts to kill off the college, which he feared, 
none materialized. This becomes clear from the following 
review. 


* Gardiner, Harvard, p. xlvii. 


*S. E. Morison, The Tercentenary of Harvard College (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1937), p. 58. 


*E. E. Slosson, Great American Universities (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1910), p. 21. 


™ Lowell, Report of the President of Harvard University, 1928-29, pp. 5-7. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


In 1852 Henry P. Tappan, a graduate of Union College 
and a professor of philosophy at C. C. N. Y., was elected 
president of the University of Michigan. Enamored of the 
Prussian system of education, which he described in the 
Michigan catalogue for 1852-53 as “the most perfect educa- 
tional system in the world,” he began immediately to organize 
the institution after the pattern of German universities, and 
at the same time he attempted to reconstruct the entire school 
system of the state so that it would be an exact copy of 
Prussian education. In his inaugural address he stated his 
convictions concerning educational organization in many pas- 
sages, two of which are particularly significant because they 
demonstrate (1) that he looked to Germany for his educa- 
tional standards and (2) that he considered the American 
college and the German Gymnasium to be comparable: 


You perceive, therefore, that the Prussian system is philosophic in its 
principles, consistent and proportionate in its parts, and thorough in its 
methods and discipline: while ours is mixed and vacillating, and conse- 
quently imperfect. . . . We are a University Faculty giving instruction 
in a College or Gymnasium. . . . We shall thus make our College or 
Gymnasium an Institution where the youth of our State can freely enter 
to prepare themselves for professional study, for the higher pursuits of 
Science and Literature, or for the pursuits of business life. It is to be 
hoped, too, that the Scientific and Literary Faculty, with some augmen- 
tation of its members, as above suggested, will be able, ere long to com- 
mence the higher course of University lectures.’® 


President Tappan remained in office for a period of nine 
years. The people of the state did not, however, like his 
Prussian predilections. Thus they forced him out of office, 


and the plan which he sponsored disappeared with him in 
1861. 


* Henry P. Tappan, A Discourse Delivered by Henry P. Tappan, D.D., on 
the Occasion of His Inauguration as Chancellor of the University of Michigan 
(Detroit: Advertiser Power Presses, 1853), pp. 37, 40-41, 48-49. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Undaunted by Mr. Tappan’s experience at Michigan, an- 
other graduate of a New York college, W. W. Folwell of 
Hobart, began his career as president of the University of 
Minnesota in 1869 by proposing exactly the same plan which 
had worsted President Tappan. In his inaugural address he 
cited the great need of the nation, and particularly of the 
state of Minnesota, for a university built along German 
lines, and on this score he remarked as follows: 


With the establishment of the university on its proper ground, a 
reform will inevitably be demanded in its organization. A few of the 
older and richer institutions will assume the university character, as 
some have already done. But the greater number, without doubt, will 
be forced to return to their original and natural position as secondary 
schools. . . . How immense the gain, then, if a youth could remain at 
the high school or academy, residing in his home, until he had reached a 
point, say, somewhere near the end of the Sophomore year, there to go 
over all those studies which as a boy he ought to study, “under tutors 
and governors.” Then let the boy, grown up to be a man, emigrate to 
the university, there to enter upon the work of a man, to be master of his 
time and studies, to enjoy perfect “academic freedom,” keeping only to 
the rule, of so using his own as not to harm another.’® 


A number of years later, describing what he called “The 
Minnesota Plan” before the National Education Association 
convention of 1875, Mr. Folwell observed that “the work 
of the first two years of the college is the work of the sec- 
ondary school, and there it can be done most efficiently and 
economically. Turn this work over to the high school.” ” In 
this passage, incidentally, one finds one of the first uses in 
American educational literature of the phrase ‘‘secondary 
education” and the first clearly stated assumption—repeated 
hundreds of times since—that the first two years of college 
instruction are secondary school work. 

Commenting forty years later about his inaugural address, 

*W. W. Folwell, University Addresses (Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Co., 


1909), pp. 35, 37-38. 
™ Ibid., p. 109. 
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President Folwell explained the failure of his plan in the 
following passage: 


This proposal to dethrone the traditional system of higher education 
seemed to orthodox friends who really understood it as the rant of a 
wild educational mutineer. . . . That it was not openly and vigorously 
denounced, was due to the fact that it was not understood, or, if under- 
stood, was not taken seriously.”* 


The board of regents of the university apparently under- 
stood enough of what President Folwell had in mind and 
took him seriously enough to allow his plan to continue in 
operation during all his administration. They adopted it 
soon after his inauguration, but upon his resignation in 1884 
they returned to established methods. In Mr. Folwell’s own 
words, “The Regents, upon President Northrop’s recom- 
mendation, by a simple resolution gave the Minnesota plan 
a quiet and comfortable coup de grace.” ™ 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Tappan-Folwell plan turned up next at Cornell. In 
an address in 1874 before the National Education Associa- 
tion, President Andrew D. White had proposed that inde- 
pendent four-year colleges ‘‘become intermediate colleges, 
holding a place like that of the German gymnasia,” ** but 
he waited until 1890 (five years after his retirement as presi- 
dent of Cornell) for the launching of his strong advocacy 
of the partitioning of the college. In a forceful article in 
the North American Review he wrote as follows: 


Let institutions of small endowment, whether called colleges or uni- 
versities, frankly take their rightful position; let them stop claiming to 
do work which their authorities know well that they cannot accomplish 
in competition with the largely-endowed universities. Let them accept 
the situation, and begin with their freshman year two years earlier than 
the present freshman year. . . . After its four years’ work, let the col- 
lege bestow its diplomas or certificates upon its graduating classes, and 


™ Ibid., p. 38. 
* Ibid., pp. 118-20. 
™ Andrew D. White in Proceedings of the N.E.A. (1874), p. 76. 
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then let those who desire it be admitted into the universities upon the 
presentation of these certificates and diplomas.** 


Four months after the appearance of President White’s 
article, his successor to the presidency of Cornell, Charles 
Kendall Adams, followed him with an article in The Forum 
in which he agreed completely with his distinguished prede- 
cessor, and wrote vigorously as follows: 


I am persuaded that if half a dozen of our most prominent universi- 
ties should boldly and without reserve announce that they would receive 
without examination students who had completed the sophomore year in 
any reputable college, the action would do more to bring about the 
desired result than any one thing that couJd be done. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, that any new system, or any modi- 
fication of an old system, is likely to be attended at first with certain 
embarrassments. But, regardless of embarrassments, we must strive for 
the greatest good. If large numbers could be drawn from the colleges 
to the universities at the end of the sophomore year, the good results that 
would accrue to scholarship in general would, in my opinion, far more 
than counterbalance all the accompanying annoyances, 

If the measures of reform here outlined should be adopted, and should 
result as I have anticipated, we should ultimately have something like 
the following conditions: 1. All college students would finish the work 
of collegiate grade at the end of the sophomore year. 2. All students 
at the beginning of the junior year would enter upon professional 
courses, embracing law, medicine, theology, and all of the branches in 
which students might desire exceptional training. The baccalaureate 
degree would be given at the end of the second year of university work. 
At the end of the fourth year the student would receive the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy and master of arts, or any professional degree for 
which he might be prepared.*® 


The board of trustees of Cornell University did not, how- 
ever, agree with either Mr. White or Mr. Adams. Perhaps 
there is some significance in the fact that Mr. Adams soon 
thereafter resigned and spent an unemployed year before 


“ Andrew D. White, “The Future of American Universities,’ North A meri- 
can Review, CLI (October 1890), 446-47. 

*=C. K. Adams, “The Next Step in Education,’ The Forum, X (February 
1891), 626, 627, 629-30. 
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going to the presidency of the University of Wisconsin. In- 
cidentally, during his presidency of Wisconsin, Mr. Adams 
said nothing about the desirability of dividing the traditional 
college in half. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Before becoming president of Columbia University in 1902, 
Nicholas Murray Butler had commented frequently upon the 
turmoil in higher education. Many opportunities were avail- 
able to him to make such comments because of his position 
as one of the editors of the Educational Review. As an 
editor he had strongly favored the proposals made for the 
sacrificing of the college to the onmoving of the university 
idea. In 1892, for example, he wrote: 


The college can begin its work earlier, by resting its freshman year 
upon the public high school, instead of leaving a gap of a year and a half, 
or two years, between them. It can retain its four years’ course, and yet 
yield its students to the university at eighteen or nineteen. Its treasury 
will not be depleted nor its influence diminished. Not only because the 
plan under discussion commends itself as right and advisable, but be- 
cause it will hasten the readjustment of our institutions for higher edu- 
cation on what seems to me a wiser and more efficient basis, I am un- 
reservedly in its favor.”® 


Three years later, however, he apparently changed his 
mind. In the introduction which he wrote to Paulsen’s The 
German Universities, he strongly supported the right to life 
of the traditional college. There he said: 


To confuse the American college with the German gymnasium is in- 
excusable. . . . The college has proved to be well suited to the de- 
mands of American life and to be a powerful force in American civiliza- 
tion and culture. . . . An educational organization closely following 
the German type would not thrive in America; indeed, with all its un- 
disputed excellences, it would not meet our needs so well as the yet 
unsystematic, but remarkably effective, organization that circumstances 
have brought into existence.?? 


*N. M. Butler, “Discussions,” Educational Review, III (January 1892), 58. 
77N. M. Butler, “Introduction” to F. Paulsen, The German Universities (New 
York: Macmillan and Co., 1895), pp. xiii, xiv-xv. 
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As soon as Mr. Butler became ensconced in the presidency 
of Columbia, he changed his mind again. He observed in 
his first annual report as president that “my own belief is 
that Columbia University will perform the greatest public 
service if it establishes two courses in Columbia College, one 
of two years and one of four years,—the former to be in- 
cluded in the latter.” ** In essence, he proposed that the 
bachelor’s degree be given at the end of two years of college 
work and that the master’s degree be given at the end of 
four years. 

Mr. Butler’s proposal kicked up a storm. In the words 
of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, reporting the situation a dozen 
years later, it created “alarm in the academic community 
and .. . derision in the public press.” ** The plan also failed 
to gather enough strength in the Columbia faculty to bring 
about its adoption. President Butler therefore abandoned 
his suggested program and has never resurrected it. 

In his announcement of January 22, Mr. Hutchins cited 
Mr. Butler’s endorsement of the sophomore-degree plan 
‘forty years ago,” but he told only a small fraction of the 
story. Important too is the fact that Mr. Butler made no 
comment about Mr. Hutchins’ reference to his proposal of 
1902. A citation of a point of view held by an individual 
forty years ago obviously has no significance if that individual 
soon thereafter abandoned it. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


In 1908 David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, predicted that ‘‘about five years of discussion and 
preparation” would bring about the abandonment of the 
freshman and sophomore years and also the bachelor of arts 
degree at Stanford University.*° But, like Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President Jordan also had changes of heart concern- 


*® Pp, 41-42. 
”F. P. Keppel, Columbia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1914), p. 48. 
©” D. S. Jordan in The World’s Work, XVI (1908), 10453. 
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ing the right of survival of the traditional college. In 1891, 
for example, he had written: 


In the future of higher education in America, it needs no prophet to 
foresee that but two elements need to be considered as permanent, the 
State University and the endowed University. . . . The educational 
chain, whether strong or weak, cannot count them [four-year colleges] 
among its links.** 


Eleven years later, however, he wrote with feeling in sup- 
port of the liberal arts college: 


Because Germany has no colleges, because her students go directly 
from the high school at home to the professional school or the univer- 
sity, some have urged the abandonment by the American university of 
this primal function of general culture. . . . A boy who lives at home 
in a city and goes back and forth on a train cannot be a university 
student. He may recite in the university classes, but there his work 
ends. He gets little of the spirit which moves outside of the class room. 
He cannot enter the university until he breathes the university atmos- 
phere. The “Spurstudenten” or “railway students,” those who come 
and go on the trains, are rightly held by their fellows in Germany to be 
little more than Philistines. Whatever the other excellencies of the 
German system, the gymnasium, or advanced high school, is an inade- 
quate substitute for the American college.** 


Of these two sentiments, that which supported the Ger- 
man system of education came by 1907 to control Mr. Jor- 
dan’s thinking. In that year he “officially formulated” his 
plan for the adoption by Stanford of the German university 
system, that is, the abandonment of the first two years of 
college work, the dropping of the bachelor’s degree, and the 
beginning of specialization at the start of the junior year. 
Writing a few months later in a popular magazine, he de- 
scribed his plan as follows: 


In the field of higher education, I think that the most important 


"D. S. Jordan, “Ideals of the New American University,” The Forum, XII 
(September 1891), 16, 17. 


"D. S. Jordan, “University-Building,” The Popular Science Monthly, LXI 
(August 1902), 331, 332. 
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movement by far is that toward the differentiation of the university 
from the college, by the removal from the university of the “junior col- 
lege,” the work of the present freshman and sophomore years. .. . 
Beginning with the present junior year, we would neutralize the mis- 
take we have made by pushing the degree of A.B., the culture training 
before entering on definite lines of study, two years too high. . . . No 
institution has yet made this change, but it is an inevitable one, and 
about five years of discussion and preparation will bring it about. Two 
years of preparation can be better given in a well-ordered college than 
in an over-swollen university. At the same time, the university can do 
better work in the junior and senior years than the more narrowly 
equipped colleges can do.** 


It is interesting to observe that Mr. Jordan made his 
prophecies not only for Stanford, but also for American 
universities in general. Writing in Science in 1908, he made 
this statement: 


It is safe to prophesy that before many years the American university 
will abandon the junior college work. . . . Under these conditions its 
discipline and its methods of instruction will approximate those of the 
universities of Germany and other countries of Europe.** 


Mr. Jordan’s prediction that Stanford would adopt his 
plan by 1913 or 1914 was not fulfilled, and in 1916 he retired, 
to be succeeded by Ray Lyman Wilbur. President Wilbur 
has indulged in prophecy much more sparingly than his pre- 
decessor, but he has frequently put himself on record as in 
favor of the Jordan plan. Addressing the Association of 
American Universities in 1937, he expressed his sentiments 
as follows: 


I consider the A.B. degree as of little significance. . . . Had we not 
better look this problem right in the eye . . . and modify this American 
college with its rigid four years and all its nonsense and A.B. degrees? 
We need a constructive solution, not so much for the boys and girls as 
for the parents who want Johnny to get his degree. Well, let’s give it 
to him. . . . I have never felt that we ought to be so exclusive as we 


* Jordan in The World’s Work, p. 10453. 
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are in such a minor matter. If the A.B. degree is a good thing, why not 


give it at the end of the sophomore year? And why not encourage the 
junior colleges to grant it too? *® 


It might have been expected, since the presidents of Stan- 
ford have so vigorously supported the plan which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adopted on January 22, that Mr. Wilbur 
would have joined Mr. Hutchins on that date in a joint state- 
ment announcing the cooperation of the two universities in 
the new plan. Or it might have been expected that Stanford 
would follow soon after Chicago with an announcement of 
concurrence. No public statement, however, has come from 
Stanford. Private word brings the news, moreover, that 
the faculty and board of trustees are strongly divided on the 
question and that cooperation with the University of Chicago 
may not, therefore, be soon expected. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that thirteen 
years after his retirement Mr. Jordan declared, concerning 
his 1907 proposal for reorganization, that ‘“‘the day has 
now arrived. . . . Stanford’s finger posts should still point 
forward!” ** He made this statement in 1929, and he may 
have been influenced by the high spirits of the times. In any 
event, during the intervening years the fact seems to be that 
a majority of the board of trustees and the faculty have 
shown little interest in Mr. Jordan’s notions about “Stan- 


ford’s finger posts’ and have consistently pointed their thumbs 
downward. 


THE BAKER COMMITTEE 


In 1908 the National Council of Education appointed a 
committee of five, under the chairmanship of President James 
H. Baker of the University of Colorado, to discuss the reor- 
ganization of American education on all levels. President 
Baker had long been a proponent of such reorganization. 
At a meeting held in 1903 at Northwestern University, he 


had demonstrated his fitness for the chairmanship of the 


“Ray Lyman Wilbur in Proceedings of the A.A.U. (1937), pp. 121-23. 
*D. S. Jordan, The Stanford Illustrated Review (July 1929), p. 510. 
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N.C.E. committee (presumably appointed to give the prob- 
lem a fair and impartial appraisal) by such an ipse dixit 
statement as the following: 


I have reached two conclusions: First, that from the primary grades 
to the Ph.D. degree, the period of general education is too long. Sec- 
ond, that the American youth will not take four years in the high school, 
four years in college, and four years in the professional school. .. . 
We are trying to pile the German university on top of the English uni- 
versity and hence arises all the trouble. There must be reorganization 
and readjustment from the top to the bottom.*’ 


The Baker Committee did not report until 1913. When 
it did, it came out unanimously for the adoption of the Ger- 
man method of educational organization: 


If, as in Germany, professional studies began earlier, with the motive 
of service to the State, the false element in culture would be largely 
eliminated and a better citizenship would result. It would seem evi- 
dent that earlier specialization, beginning at about 20, would promote 
all industrial and scientific interests. . . . The American college in its 
present form presents problems for immediate solution; there is no 
longer any excuse for it as a mere four-year addition to the two earlier 
periods of education.** 


For some reason or other the Baker Committee has been 
largely forgotten. Its report is seldom referred to in educa- 
tional literature, and few people seem to know of its existence. 
Perhaps the first world war made its findings unpopular. 
The committee so strongly urged the adoption of the German 
method of educational organization that the report probably 
became deeply buried under anti-German sentiment. In any 
event, little has been heard of it since its publication and, 
everything considered, that seems desirable, because Mr. 
Baker began with an ax to grind, worked with a committee 
on which no liberal arts college representative sat, and pro- 
duced a report which is an excellent example of partisan bias. 


* J. H. Baker in Conference on the Relation of the College to the Professional 
School (Chicago: Northwestern University, 1903), p. 129. 

* Economy of Time in Education, United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin 1913, No. 38, pp. 13-14, 18-19, 53. 
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Tue THREE-YEAR PLAN DESIGNED TO “SAVE” THE COLLEGE 


As already observed, President Eliot in his last annual re- 
port explained that he had worked for the three-year plan 
“in order to save the college.”” All the men who supported 
his proposal agreed with him that “the American college is 
not only a highly characteristic American institution existing 
in no other civilized nation of the world, but that it is of 
very high value, and ought to be preserved.” *° 

President G. Stanley Hall at Clark shared Mr. Eliot’s 
sentiments. He had done his undergraduate work at Wil- 
liams and, even although he believed that American education 
needed to be reorganized in order to develop graduate and 
professional education, he never lost his deep affection and 
enthusiasm for the four-year college. In 1894, for example, 
he wrote that “the old American college . . . introduced 
the mind rapidly to many fields, gave flexibility and aspira- 
tion, and was the mould in which most of the best souls that 
the New World had yet known were cast.” *° 

Daniel C. Gilman, who had not only studied but also taught 
at Yale, so deeply cherished the values of liberal education 
that he wrote one of the most powerful statements in its 
support that exists in the English language. Discussing the 
ideas by which “‘the world is governed,” he wrote the follow- 
ing strong laudation of liberal education: 


By ideas like these the world is governed. They are stronger than 
kings in council, or representatives in congress. They are more endur- 
ing than bills of rights, or written constitutions, or codes, or creeds, or 
treaties. They bind together men of different speech, of different race, 
of different pursuits. They give unity to human purposes, they pro- 
mote human progress. We acquire these ideas unconsciously, from what 
we see, hear, and read. We hold them tenaciously. We do not seek 
their definition in the dictionaries, nor trace them to personal authori- 


ties. We accept them as our inheritance from antiquity we know not 
how remote. 


” Proceedings of the A.A.U. (1909), pp. 41-42. 


“G. Stanley Hall, “American Universities and the Training of Teachers,” 
The Forum, XVII (April 1894), 150. 
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One of these ideas we can distinctly trace at least to Aristotle. Cicero 
gave emphasis to it. The scholastics did not lose sight of it. In the days 
of the Renaissance its force was acknowledged. ‘The Church upheld it. 
The Reformation did not reject it. The Puritans believed in it. The 
English universities transmitted it to New England and Virginia in the 
middle of the seventeenth century; afterward, to Canada, Australia, 
and India. The Atlantic States have sent the idea inward, westward, 
seaward, and it is now as clearly recognized in Berkeley as in Boston. 
It has crossed a second ocean and is at home in Asia. This idea is ex- 
pressed by the term “a liberal education.” ** 


Since Gilman, Hall, and Eliot, and others of their associ- 
ates felt so strongly about the college and liberal education 
and yet sought so persistently to reduce its course to three 
years, one must obviously seek the reasons behind their efforts. 
All the educational leaders of the mid-nineteenth century and 
thereafter recognized that above all else American education 
needed universities and professional schools comparable to 
those of Europe. Until the establishment of Johns Hopkins 
in 1876, not a single university—in fact as well as in name— 
existed within our borders, and professional education lan- 
guished in a sorry state of neglect and ‘retardation. The 
leading educators of this period saw, therefore, that to bring 
universities into existence and radically to improve profes- 
sional education constituted their chief responsibility. With 
enthusiasm, vigor, and constancy they set about the obvious 
task before them. Gilman left the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of California in order to help found Johns Hopkins. 
A dozen years later Hall organized Clark University as a 
strictly graduate institution. Meanwhile, under White’s lead- 
ership, Cornell began its spectacular history as a great leader 
both in graduate and professional education. And in Cam- 
bridge, President Eliot set out to transform Harvard, chiefly 
by means of the elective system, from a small college into a 
great university, making available strong and brilliant grad- 


“Daniel Coit Gilman, “Liberal Education,” Educational Review, III (Feb- 
ruary 1892), 110-11. 
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uate instruction and reorganized and rejuvenated professional 
education. 

In making these urgently necessary changes in American 
higher education, these leaders continuously faced the prob- 
lem of the place of the traditional four-year college. What 
to do with it? Some of them esteemed and wanted to hold 
fast to the values of liberal education, but they considered 
graduate and professional education to be no less important. 
Eliot in particular struggled with the problem at Harvard. 
In 1869 he had become president of what amounted to a 
small American college with several professional schools 
loosely attached to it. Believing fervently in the insistent 
need of advanced instruction in the scholarly disciplines and 
in the professions, and believing no less fervently that the 
undergraduate college should be preserved, he arrived at 
his three-year undergraduate curriculum as the solution of 
the Harvard problem. 

The consideration which chiefly contributed to his adop- 
tion of the three-year curriculum seems to have been the 
problem of helping students finish both their undergraduate 
and advanced instruction by their middle twenties. He believed 
to the depths of him that no one should be admitted to the 
Harvard graduate school or to any of the Harvard profes- 
sional schools without first having earned a bachelor’s degree. 
Before his retirement he had made this hope a reality. But 
constantly he worried over the fact that, when students took 
bachelor’s degrees and then continued for three or four more 
years of specialized instruction, they finished their formal 
education at too advanced an age. Thus in his reports he 
referred again and again to the problem of student age, and 
indeed all his thinking on the problem of the length of the 
college course grew from this preoccupation. This is clear 
from a statement included in his address to the Associated 


Harvard Clubs in 1905: 


The argument in favor of a three years’ course for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts rests on three assumptions. It assumes (1) that a boy 
who has had good opportunities may best leave his secondary school at 
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the age of eighteen, because the average boy is then ready for the liberty 
of a college or technical school; (2) that a young man who expects to 
follow a profession ought to enter on the practice of that profession by 
the time he is twenty-five, or at least twenty-six, years of age; and (3) 
that a young man who is going into business after obtaining a college 
training may most advantageously enter on that business at twenty-one 
or twenty-two years of age. If these assumptions can be denied, the 
argument for the three years’ degree falls.*? 


It is not possible to present in this article the statistics 
which make it clear that Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘argument for the three 
years’ degree” has long since fallen because (1) the average 
age of students for admission to college is today 18, (2) 
it is now possible (except for those who take postgraduate 
instruction in medicine) for a young man to enter upon his 
profession at 25 or 26 years of age, and (3) men who go into 
business immediately after graduation from college can begin 
their careers at 21 or 22 years of age. 

In the past seventy-five years, therefore, the United States 
has developed great universities and professional schools, and 
this has been accomplished without sacrificing the four-year 
liberal arts college. The goals which Mr. Eliot set up have 
been attained without following the formula with which he 
sought to “‘save” the college. 


THe Two-YEAR PLAN DESIGNED TO KILL THE COLLEGE 


The men who since 1852 have sought to turn over the 
first two years of the college course to the secondary schools 
and the last two years to the universities have had no attach- 
ment to the college comparable to that of Eliot, Hall, and 
Gilman. They were not interested in saving it. They wanted 
to kill it off. They believed, as Tappan had pointed out, that 
Germany had developed “the most perfect educational system 
in the world” and that ‘“‘the institutions of Prussia, like ancient 
learning and art, stand before us as models which we are 
constrained to admire, to approve, and to copy.” ** 

“C. W. Eliot in Progress Report of the Committee of the Associated Har- 


ward Clubs on the Three Year Course (May 27, 1905), p. 38. 
“Inaugural address, pp. 5-6. 
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The admiration expressed by Tappan has been repeated 
hundreds of times by educators who have believed with him 
that American education should be reorganized after the 
German model and that the four-year college should, there- 
fore, be scuttled. Woodrow Wilson, a persistent opponent 
of this point of view, described the doctrine of Germanophile 
educators in 1894 when he wrote: 


We have been so often bidden, by young and old alike, to make our 
university instruction like that of Germany, that we have more than 
half consented to try the experiment. . . . We ask ourselves, Do we 
want universities of a distinctively American type? It is the first im- 
pulse of most scholarly minds to reply with a plain and decided 
negative.** 


Despite the first world war, the opponents of the tradi- 
tional American college have continued to look to Germany 
for guidance, and it is interesting to observe that in his an- 
nouncement of January 22 Mr. Hutchins gave the European 
example as the chief reason for the initiation of the new 
Chicago plan. In his statement he referred not only to Ger- 
many but also to France and England, nations which during 
the past century have remodeled their educational systems 
largely along German lines. Thus it is obvious that Mr. 
Hutchins is also operating in the Tappan tradition. In brief, 
the would-be bisectors of the American college during the 
past ninety years have worked from a single premise, that 
the German system of education should be copied by the 
United States. 

No attempt has been made by any of these men to appraise 
the effectiveness of German education. On the one hand, 
they have failed to query whether or not the periodic lapses 
of the German people into barbarism have been in any way 
related to German education; and, on the other hand, they 
have ignored the admiration which German and French edu- 
cators have expressed for the American college. Friedrich 


“Woodrow Wilson, “University Training and Citizenship,” The Forum, 
XVIII (September 1894), 107. 
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Paulsen, the University of Berlin professor of philosophy 
who forty years ago wrote several definitive volumes on the 
history of German universities, suggested in 1901, for ex- 
ample, that it would be desirable for Germany to “approach 
the English-American system * *° and thus to consider estab- 
lishing a college, comparable to the American college, between 
the gymnasium and the university. Similarly, Professor 
Maurice Caullery of France proposed in 1922 that “the ex- 
ample of the American and the English universities should 
lead us to innovations” which would, by a reorganization of 
French education, prevent the “inhuman culture” of French 
universities.“ 

Statements by Europeans voicing similar discontent with 
their educational organization and methods have been com- 
pletely ignored by the American educators who would have 
us follow a system of education which the Europeans them- 
selves, and particularly the Germans, have found wanting. 

It seems to follow, therefore, that since the essential ar- 
gument of the Tappan-Hutchins succession of educational 
thinkers has proved to be faulty, their proposals for the reor- 
ganization of American education should not be taken seri- 
ously. Instead, it seems reasonable for Americans to continue 
to support a distinctively American type of higher education. 


THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The American educational structure provides a place not 
only for outstanding universities, but also for the old-type 
four-year college and the new-type two-year junior college. 
These two kinds of colleges have different and important 
functions, and when these functions are properly conceived 
they are not in competition. 

The goals of the four-year college have been described by 
scores of educators and leaders of American thought. One 


“Friedrich Paulsen, Die hoeheren Schulen und das Universitaetsstudium im 
20. Jahrhundert (Braunschweig, Verlag Fr. Vieweg, 1901), p. 17. 

“Maurice Caullery, Universities and Scientific Life in the United States 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922), pp. 240-41. 
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of the most brilliant of such statements is that which Walter 
Lippmann made a decade ago: 


The measure of their [the colleges’] usefulness is their success in 
sending out into the world men who have the insight, imagination, and 
judgment to deal with problems that their teachers cannot anticipate, 
men who will become the captains of the ship of state, thinking neither 
that it is a ferry boat between two fixed points nor a drifting hulk at the 
mercy of wind and weather, but a vessel bearing an infinitely precious 
cargo which must sail through calm and through storm.*’ 


Another cogent statement is that made by Woodrow Wilson 
in his inaugural address when he became president of Prince- 


ton in 1902: 


We must not lose sight of that fine conception of a general training 
which led our fathers, in the days when men knew how to build great 
states, to build great colleges also to sustain them. . . . We seek in 
our general education, not universal knowledge, but the opening up of 
the mind to a catholic appreciation of the best achievements of men and 
the best processes of thought since days of thought set in. We seek to 
apprise young men of what has been settled and made sure of, of the 
thinking that has been carried through and made an end of. We seek 
to set them securely forward at the point at which the mind of the race 
has definitively arrived, and save them the trouble of attempting the 
journey over again, so that they may know from the outset what rela- 
tion their own thought and effort bear to what the world has already 
done. . . . It is true that in order to learn men must for a little while 
withdraw from action, must seek some quiet place of remove from the 
bustle of affairs, where their thoughts may run clear and tranquil, and 
the heats of business be for the time put off. . . . It is a place for the 
first conspectus of the mind, for a thoughtful poring upon the map of 
life; and the boundaries which should emerge to the mind’s eye are not 
more the intellectual than the moral boundaries of thought and action.* 


Mr. Hutchins may dogmatically assert that “‘general edu- 
cation can easily be completed by the end of the sophomore 


“Walter Lippmann, The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order (New 
York: New York University Press, 1933), p. 456. 

“Woodrow Wilson, Princeton for the Nation’s Service (Princeton: printed 
but not published, 1903), pp. 15, 21-22, 37. 
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year in college,” *® but the general education he apparently 
has in mind is of a different order from that described by 
Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Wilson. 

This fact seems to be clear to the administrators of junior 
colleges, who know that their chief tasks are: (1) to prepare 
their students for effective citizenship in terms of their ca- 
pacities, and (2) to provide vocational training for the 
‘‘semi-professions between the level of the trades and the level 
of the professions for which two years of college training are 
commonly considered necessary and sufficient.” *° 

A proportion of junior college students are, of course, as 
gifted as those who enter four-year colleges, and not a few 
junior colleges do excellent work with them during the first 
two years of the college course. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that the chief aims of the junior college are to provide 
citizenship training for youth who in ordinary times cannot 
find employment before the ages of 19 or 20 and also to give 
them the vocational training they need for the semiprofes- 
sions. 

Since law, medicine, teaching, theology, and other estab- 
lished professions all now require at least three years of col- 
lege work and usually a bachelor’s degree from a four-year 
institution, it is obvious that the junior college and the tradi- 
tional college are not in competition. Instead, they serve 
different clienteles, and the junior colleges have grown with 
such rapidity during the past two decades largely because 
their clientele has hitherto been neglected by American educa- 
tion. Because these junior college students are now beginning 
to find the attention which they need, it is ridiculous to con- 
clude that the students who have been served by the four-year 
college should therefore be forgotten. 

The distinction between the junior college and the four- 
year college is obvious to the leaders of the junior college 
movement. Last year, for example, Walter Crosby Eells, 


“Press release. 
"Ww. C. Eells in Proceedings of the 55th Annual Convention of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1941), p. 79. 
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executive secretary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, sent a questionnaire to the administrators of the 
627 junior colleges of the country. In his questionnaire he 
included a query concerning whether or not the bachelor’s 
degree should be conferred at the end of the junior college 


course. He has described his findings in the following 
passage: 


Of replies received from about 500, only 8 per cent favored the 
bachelor’s degree at the end of the junior college course, and many of 
this small minority qualified their approval in some way. Only one 
junior college in the Middle States area was favorable. 


He then stated his own position in these words: 


I cannot conceive of any procedure likely to develop greater antago- 
nism, rivalry, hostility, misunderstanding, and academic kairpulling on 
the part of the senior colleges and the junior colleges. It seems to me 
vastly preferable as a practical example of friendly cooperation rather 
than of unfriendly competition that so many junior colleges have made 
the decision or are rapidly making the decision to adopt instead a dis- 
tinctive and unique degree of their own to represent a significant degree 
of collegiate educational progress. They are not attempting to usurp 
the use of the baccalaureate, degree to which the four-year American 
college has had proprietary rights, or what the legal profession would 
term adverse possession, for more than 300 years. 


Next STEPS 


The American Association of Junior Colleges holds its 
annual convention each spring. Because of the results of the 
Eells questionnaire, the 1942 convention will in all proba- 
bility deplore the recent action of the University of Chicago. 
Such a vote by the junior colleges would probably lead the 
University of Chicago to reconsider its action, since Chicago 
would then be fighting a lone and almost hopeless struggle 
against great odds. Since January 22 no other university has 
followed the Chicago lead, although Mr. Hutchins in his 
announcement expressed the belief that fourteen other uni- 


" Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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versities would soon follow Chicago. To date none has. In- 
stead, six important national educational associations have 
repudiated the Chicago action: the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the American Association of 
University Women, the Association of American Colleges, 
the National Association of State Universities, the National 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges, and the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the Pacific Southwest. 

The executive boards of the last four of these associations 
issued the following statement late in February: 


The four-year liberal arts college and the two-year junior college are 
distinctive and unique products of the American system of higher edu- 
cation. They have no exact counterparts in other countries. Increas- 
ingly in hundreds of these colleges, over a long period of years, the 
bachelor’s degree has come to stand for the successful completion of four 
years of collegiate education beyond the secondary school ; the associate’s 
degree or title for the successful completion of two years of collegiate 
education beyond the secondary school—whether secured in the lower 
division of a university, in a liberal arts college, or in a separately 
organized junior college. 

It is desirable that there be reasonable uniformity in the award of 
these college degrees in order to avoid confusion on the part of the edu- 
cational world and of the general public. Any proposal, even under 
wartime conditions, to award the widely recognized bachelor’s degree at 
the close of the junior college or of the sophomore year after only two 
years or less of college beyond the secondary school is to be deplored. Such 
practice is sure to lead to widespread misunderstanding and confusion 
and to result in cheapening the significance of the time-honored and uni- 
versally recognized baccalaureate degree. The baccalaureate degree 
should continue to signify the completion of the equivalent of a four- 
year collegiate course of study; the associate’s degree the completion of 
the equivalent of a two-year collegiate course of study. 


Because of this statement, and others which will probably 
follow, it may even happen that the faculty and board of 
trustees of the University of Chicago will abandon its sopho- 
more-degree plan. Significant is the rumor that the faculty 
vote adopting the plan tallied 63 to 48. 





Education and the Criticism of Life 
By WARREN TAYLOR 


skill, for example, in the surgeon, the architect, the 

physicist, or the engineer. That skill is indispensable 
to men. Frequently, however, the development of it alone 
results in an indifference to the quality of man’s existence—in 
a blindness to man’s responsibility in shaping wisely the ex- 
perience of living. A specialized skill may exhaust the capaci- 
ties of some men. The effects of a narrow specialization so 
widely evident today, however, result not so much from the 
limited capacities of men as from the indifference of education 
to the development of all their capacities. 

The constituents of a society which promotes the genuine 
usefulness of men, both to themselves and to others, and hence 
promotes their happiness, must demonstrate, beyond their 
various skills, a sense of values. Paying lip service to it is not 
demonstrating it. It must be evident in their programs of 
actions; it must be operative in their choices and decisions. 
The end of education, accordingly, is to develop men capable 
not only of conducting the affairs of life but also of criticizing 
life. In fact, men’s ability to conduct the affairs of life im- 
proves as their ability to criticize it develops. The ability to 
act in a socially useful way is vastly restricted if it is not in- 
formed and controlled by an ability to judge the methods and 
the consequences of actions. The educated man is a critic 
of life. Of the utmost value to any society is that system of 
education which makes possible a criticism of life. 

“A criticism of life’—what does the phrase mean? The 
word “‘life’” is not difficult. It signifies man’s experiences, 
both enacted and imagined; it designates all of the experiences 
of men. Experience is “all that we know and feel and do, all 
our facts and theories, all our emotions and ideals and ends.”’ 
A headache is an experience of an individual and lasts a com- 
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paratively short time; the shift of industry from coal and 
heavy metals to electricity and light metals is an experience of 
different generations and spans a century. 

“Criticism” signifies an evaluation, a disclosure of values, 
of both merits and shortcomings. “A criticism of life’’ is, 
then, a judgment of the intentions, desires, ideas, and actions 
of any man or of any group of men. It is a judgment of the 
methods by which men seek to use those intentions, desires, 
and ideas. It is, further, a judgment of the effects such uses 
have on men, individually and collectively. Without raising 
now the question of the quality of criticism, one may define it 
as a judgment of value, whether that judgment rest on knowl- 
edge and discernment or not. By requiring that Roger Bacon 
spend one-fourth of his life under surveillance or in prison, 
Bonaventura and Jerome de Ascoli devised a formidable criti- 
cism. To protect himself as an assailant of dogma from se- 
vere criticism, Copernicus dedicated the formulation of his 
theory to Paul III. John Keats had sought no protection 
from criticism: 


. . . back to the shop, Mr. John, back to “plasters, pills, and oint- 
ment boxes.” But for Heaven’s sake, young Sangrado, be a little more 
sparing of extenuatives and soporifics in your practice than you have 
been with your poetry. 


Good or bad, criticism reminds the creator of any work or of 
any action or program of action that he has done a thing in a 
given way and that it has this value or that value or no value 
at all. 

Essential to a criticism of life is perspective—philosophical 
perspective. Holding a knife for a surgical incision, hearing 
the verdict of a jury, listening to a prayer, casting a vote in a 
ballot box, reading an “Ode to a Nightingale,” instructing a 
class, or inventing an airplane are all moments of life, but they 
are dissimilar in motivation and in effect and men may evalu- 
ate them differently by standards sometimes relevant and 
sometimes not. That part of life under criticism is always 
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wrongly judged when its critics hold it at fault for not having 
done work which is incommensurable with its nature. 

The questions criticism requires, accordingly, are inescapable. 
They are: What work is being done? At what place? At 
what time? By whom? With what qualifications? For 
whom is the work being done? For what reasons? How 
well? With what consequences to individuals and to society? 
And further, criticism requires congruity in all of the inter- 
relationships implicit in these questions. 

Religionist, scientist, politician, and artist may all talk at 
once, but they should say different things in different ways for 
different purposes. Whether the scientist speaking as priest 
or artist, the priest as politician, or the artist as politician or 
priest—whether such false oracles are more ludicrous than 
vicious is a contemporary problem. In such cases, each person 
is speaking, not in his own role but, in so far as he compares 
and evaluates diverse problems of life, in the role of philoso- 
pher. With an exact knowledge of the range of problems of 
human existence, intelligence, and sensibility duly entered in 
his credentials, he becomes a philosopher, a critic of life, but 
only then. 

Life is a configuration and is large. Religion, science, poli- 
tics, and art are portions and, separately, are small. Matthew 
Arnold wanted to make poetry do the work of religion; the 
neo-Marxians have wanted it to do the work of politics or of 
ethics. Disclosing the facts of the physical world, zealous 
scientists have said: “Here are the secrets of human existence. 
Now that we know what happens in any event, the effect that 
the event has on man is unimportant.” In such ways, the 
judgments of art, of politics, and of science have been ex- 
tended to become criticisms of life. Every man does the work 
of all men, for his work, he supposes, does best the work of 
all men. From such preaching and such teaching are born the 
cocksureness of ignorance, the prejudices of the squinting 
view, the universalization of fragments. Knowledge alone 
passes for judgment; blindness and the squinting view, for 
integration and perspective. 
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The criticism of life investigates ways of achieving effects 
in all portions of life—in religious, political, scientific, ethical, 
and artistic activities—and it evaluates the effects achieved. 
Criticism asks ethics how people use its means and ends in con- 
trolling or in refusing to control their personal, civil, and in- 
ternational relationships. It asks of religion the value of its 
explanations of the obligations and expectations of human 
beings in terms of an unknown past, the insufficient present, 
and an unknown future. It questions politics about the mo- 
tives and methods observable in its organization and adminis- 
tration of the state. It requires of science an account of its 
knowledge of the laws which underlie the operations of nature 
and the activities of man and of the consequences of the use 
of those laws in the lives of men. It seeks also to disclose 
and to appraise the quality of works of art. 

The criticism of life is the study of all the portions of life, 
the evaluation of the purposes fulfilled within them and of the 
effects of such fulfillments. It is philosophical criticism. It 
looks beyond the narrow view implicit in the phrase, “the 
science of society.” It knows that both an art and a philoso- 
phy of society also exist. 


THe CENTRAL PROBLEM IN A CRITICISM OF LIFE 


Any system of education which makes possible a genuine 
criticism of life recognizes, in order that the lives of men may 
be decent and worth living, both what might be and what is, 
ideals and actualities—both knowledge and judgment, facts 
and the value of facts. Against ignorance and opportunism 
it entrenches knowledge and reason, purpose, plan, and value. 
Not abstractly, to be sure, but concretely—operative in the 
actions of society, that is, operative in men. The basic prob- 
lem today in education, in a criticism of life, is the rediscovery 
—actively in the consciousness of men—of the capacities and 
values of existence not only of the individual but also of 
groups of individuals. 

Symptomatic of contemporary frustration are the lonely 
individual dispossessed of his rights and assurances and the 
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absolute state which offers its citizens little cause to pride 
themselves in its power. Having reached its zenith during the 
Middle Ages, organized religion today too often speaks in- 
articulately from its nadir; speeches keyed for ears which re- 
sponded to the supernatural it translates but feebly for nat- 
ural ears, if at all. Without the strength of plan and accord, it 
cherishes but does not reinterpret its traditions and, conse- 
quently, leaves other forces to motivate and direct man’s mod> 
fications of experience. During the late nineteenth century 
and our own, man has finally felt the jolt of his own adult- 
hood, the sense of having no one else to fall back on, of being 
obliged to find his own salvation. Man, the homeless wan- 
derer. Popularizers of science have terrorized his conscious- 
ness with the totally fantastic horrors of the meaninglessness 
of distance, of the limitless perspective of time, of Nature’s 
complete indifference to him, and of his boundless ignorance. 
Man’s recovery from that jolt may be measured by his recog- 
nition that the pseudoscientist as well as the magician-priest 
may enchant a maliciously ineffective voodoo. That percep- 
tion, however, does not flash brightly in all minds. Individuals 


have suffered from what they have heard and have in part 
believed: 


I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall, aethereal rumours 
Revive for a moment a broken Coriolanus 


Man’s feeling of isolation and uselessness expressed by the 
lonely individual is somber and repelling in the presence of the 
flashiness of a second spokesman of contemporary frustration, 
the devotee of a fondly nourished, naively spontaneous, and 
irresponsible personality or in the pathos of the expert who 
knows too little too well. 

The chief obligation of education is to provide adequate 
ground for bringing into useful relationships oneself and 
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others, the individual and society. From colleges and univer- 
sities students should learn to make their lives genuinely useful 
both to themselves and to others. That students cannot do, 
however, unless they have a quickened awareness of the means 
and the ends of existence, of the varieties of life and of their 
values. That they cannot do unless they become critics of 
life. As such, they achieve and use their freedom. As such, 
they contribute to the shaping of social values. In sharing, 
giving and taking, they find workable and commendable pat- 
terns of relationships between themselves and others, between 
themselves and society. 

But crisis militates against intelligence as often as it 
strengthens it, and one individual may believe it expedient to 
renounce certain values in order that he may protect others; 
another may squander his effectiveness in attempting to main- 
tain false values; a third may give over the strain of respon- 
sibility entirely and capitulate blindly to group consciousness 
—that is, during a period such as this one, in which coercive 
forces are active—to the few who determine what group con- 
sciousness shall be. The redefining of group consciousness, 
of the proper relationship between the individual and the 
state, is the major contemporary problem. 

The problem of the individual and the group in the realm of 
government is a representative case. Absolute authoritarian- 
ism in government destroys the right of the individual to ex- 
plore and develop his nature. His view of his services to the 
state and his view of the state may be superior to the views 
held by the leader to whom he must submit; he is not even 
free to voice his opinion. And, in contrast, laissez-faire 
policies presume that the truly social interests of men are 
greater than their selfish interests and that harmony will re- 
sult from a free play of economic forces. But harmony does 
not, for the men who control banking and industry extend 
their power beyond the reach of the people’s legislation, and 
workers demand reforms which paralyze legislative processes 
and resources. Neither absolutism nor laissez faire presents 
a tenable conception of group consciousness and the place of 
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the individual in that consciousness which releases socially 
creative activity. 

If an evaluation of government as a part of a criticism 
of life can present a tenable conception, it will have to make 
clear the fundamental natures of governments, the compara- 
tive values of their respective purposes, and the effectiveness 
with which their machinery achieves those purposes. Since men 
make governments, governments reflect the nature of their 
makers ; but a willingness to assume the obligations of brother- 
hood, an urge of the spirit, is most effective when accompanied 
by a willingness to seek the values of methods, a requirement 
of mind. Although knowledge comes more slowly than im- 
pulse, it is as requisite as impulse, for knowledge bridges the 
present by linking the past with the future. Knowledge is 
useful to men because it helps them to foresee consequences. 
It thereby provides the only effective basis for planning. It 
makes criticism possible, not in government alone, but in any 
aspect of life. Not to the activities of government alone but 
to all of the activities of life, criticism, born of knowledge, 
insight, and sensibility, gives direction and value. 


THE SCIENCES, THE ARTS, AND PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The systems of education followed in colleges and universi- 
ties today commonly fail to enable students to integrate and, 
consequently, to use fully their own capacities, their inheri- 
tances from the past, and the resources and potentialities of 
the society in which they live. Students may master one art 
or one science. They want but do not often get a perspective 
which illuminates fully all programs of actions, that is, the 
purposes, methods, consequences, and values of programs of 
action. They want but do not often get the power to judge 
their own actions and those of society—a power born not of 
specialized knowledge alone but of an integration of values, 
a power born of philosophical perspective. 

The common denominator of all subject matter men study 
is the effect of its means and its ends on the way men live; it 
is the effect of subject matter on men. Without perspective. 
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however, man cannot know, and hence cannot use, such effects 
in their most rewarding ways. Today schools are crowded 
with students who know the details of subjects but who do not 
raise the questions, now embarrassing, of what use men make 
of such knowledge. Students who have learned philosophical 
systems as if by rote separate them completely from other 
types of knowledge as well as from their lives and the life of 
their time. The command of knowledge, of oneself, and of 
living with others springs only from an integration of the 
means and ends of existence and from the ability to evaluate 
actions, an ability such an integration makes possible. That 
ability is born of a study not of subjects abstracted and aloof 
from life but of a study of life as many subjects view it and 
reveal it. 

Today the value of much study is negated because it stops 
short of last questions. ‘The details of a science are mastered, 
but the bearing of those details on life is not explored. The 
novels one reads, the plays he sees, or the music he hears he 
may find entertaining, but he may never realize exactly what 
they do and what they do not do for him. This results from 
the fact that schools teach subjects as isolated, self-sufficient 
bodies of knowledge—which they never are—and not as as- 
pects of man’s experience of life, aspects which men may 
rightly use and judge in their living. As a consequence, men 
know a great deal, but they do not know how to use what they 
know. They lack direction in living; they admit bewilderment 
and confusion when they should see clearly. They are para- 
lyzed when they should act. The most important aspects of 
education they neglect: the interrelationships and interdepend- 
ence of bodies of subject matter as distinct explorations of 
the means and ends of living and the effect of such bodies of 
knowledge on their consciousness, on their ways of thinking, 
and on their schemes of values. Preoccupied with a compara- 
tively small problem—that of knowing—they neglect a much 
larger problem—that of existing. For the value of education 
is determined finally by the quality of the existence it makes 
possible in men. The central question of the critic of any 
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system of education is, ‘“‘What aspects of life have the men 
it trained gained insight into and what values in living have 
they lost sight of?” Similarly, the central question of the 
critic of life, of every educated man, should be, ““What use are 
we as individuals and as a society making of the resources of 
the world and of our own capacities and consciousnesses ?”’ 

The training a student receives in college before he begins 
professional training should give him unmistakably a living 
sense of the significance of that question. ‘That sense he can 
get only from an integrated view of the province of all sub- 
jects, of religion, philosophy, the sciences, and the arts. 

The unscientific nature of scientists has often undone them; 
their conjectures have too often exceeded their knowledge. 
Peering into experience for calculable laws, for facts which 
guaranteed infallible prediction of the behavior of matter and 
the conduct of men, has narrowed the vision of some scientists 
until they have supposed that experience offered nothing else 
of value. Bacon’s refusal to consider the nature of faith was 
a kinder act than the contemporary scientist’s daring to ex- 
pound it. Newton’s bringing in God, as Leibnitz said, “to 
wind up His watch from time to time,’ meant that he had 
gone beyond the realm of his subject. When Blake asked 
that men be kept from ‘Single Vision and Newton’s sleep,” 
he expressed a fact only the foolish would deny, namely, that 
science is limited and in no sense reveals the entire nature of 
experience or of that “great and inexhaustible word life.” 
Those scientists who have assumed omniscience for themselves 
have awed or angered only those who have not insisted that, 
although they are scientists, they must show credentials before 
they enter other realms. 

The abuse of science, which scientists have often brought 
upon themselves, is a continuing gesture which obstructs its 
proper use. That fact becomes deplorable when one realizes 
that any evaluation of the methods man uses today to bring a 
social consciousness to life reveals the need for more infallible 
knowledge than he now has. Since the lack of it is an ob- 
stacle—a considerable one but not the only one—a scientific 
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search for more does not merit traditional complaints. For, 
in its collective experiences, the race yet remains at a point 
where all subject matter does not give it as much as it needs 
to rest upon, enough for “its consolation and stay.” Today 
the attack which politics of both absolutistic and laissez-faire 
persuasion makes on the sciences and the arts in the redefining 
of group consciousness is so violent that the limits of men’s 
specialized activities are broken. They are required as never 
before to view life in the large. The artist finds that his obli- 
gations as citizen draw from the time he wants to use in the 
practice of his art. The scientist as citizen finds it necessary 
to protect his right to live and speak as scientist. 

Life is Protean; and science does not always seize it at 
midday to hear its truths. But in an evaluation of some of 
the purposes fulfilled by men and the methods they employ 
to fulfill them, it can and should oppose positive knowledge to 
opportunistic guessing. Science experiments in order that it 
may predict with certainty; politics courts expediency. Its con- 
tributions to the distribution of the physical goods of life, to 
the molding of group consciousness, vary with the interests 
of its manipulators; at its best, science forestalls error by 
saying that if such and such a course be taken, such and such 
consequences will indisputably follow. The wish of science 
is that its values be known; politics believes it advisable to 
withhold information and to suppress comment. Science steps 
beyond its limits if it promises anything it cannot produce— 
it must know; politics forgets its promises—it need only 
arouse hopes, prejudices, hatreds, fears. Science appeals to 
reason and understanding; politics, to impulse and ritual. 

In time of political change, in time of crisis when the strate- 
gies posed by exponents of absolutism and of laissez faire 
bring only a spurious order to group consciousness, it is espe- 
cially necessary that man make full use of his knowledge of 
how to foresee, prevent, or to meet emergencies. If he have 
little knowledge, it is imperative that he search for more. As 
long as science refuses to assert before it knows, its function 
of supplying knowledge cannot be contested wisely. The prob- 
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lem of its proper social use, however, extends beyond its limits 
as a science and reaches into philosophical criticism. 

The hatred of the mechanistic views of science is in part 
at least an inheritance from the eighteenth century, a century 
impressed by physics but one knowing nothing of evolution. 
Political changes are rapid; science moves slowly—millions 
die of malaria and smallpox before quinine and vaccines are 
known. The future of man in the world will in some measure 
be determined by the outcome of a struggle now going on 
between politics, which by a use of propaganda, censorship, 
and the main chance seeks power over others in order that the 
ends of its manipulators may be realized, and science, which 
by a use of verified knowledge foresees man’s controlling na- 
ture and his resources in ways more certain than those of the 
present, ways which may make life richer, but which will not 
at all exhaust the problems of man’s existence. 

Power and growth may be creative as well as mechanical. 
Crisis generates doubt and impatience; nothing seems to have 
been done; and yet, in the perspective of centuries, the or- 
ganic conception of society may be making itself first felt and 
as yet, but crudely, in the techniques of governing. The gov- 
ernment is not the whole of the organized life in which indi- 
viduals and groups may participate; it oversteps its limits if 
it attempts, by the techniques of dictators or centralized bod- 
ies of legislators, to shape and control all manifestations of 
individual or of group consciousness. The state is a complex 
organism which, to fulfill its obligations, requires the counsel 
of bodies civilly, not politically, constituted, agencies qualified 
by their knowledge and their tested sense of justice to formu- 
late and carry out national policies. The test of colleges and 
universities is their ability to produce such men, a test which 
they cannot hope to meet if they attempt merely to make sci- 
ence—or politics, religion, or the arts—alone a means of 
shaping life. Either the sciences, the arts, politics, or religion 
alone is inadequate as a basis for judging the multiple values 
of both the individual and the group and the methods by which 
those values may be realized. 
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What are all the Gifts of the Gospel, are they not all Mental 
Gifts? What is the Joy of Heaven but improvement in the things 
of the Spirit? What are the Pains of Hell but Ignorance, Bodily 
Lust, Idleness and devastation of the things of the spirit? 

Answer this to yourselves, and expel from among you those who 
pretend to despise the Labours of Art and Science, which alone are 
the Labours of the Gospel. 


The scientific humanists, however, may have the comforts 
afforded by their belief that “the history of science is the 
only history which can illustrate the progress of mankind”’ 
only as long as they restrict “‘progress” to mean an increase in 
man’s store of scientifically verified facts. That progress does 
not reflect the states of mind which man experiences, his 
hopes and his despair, his sense of how he feels, of where he 
is, and of what he is. A criticism of life may include a vision 
of the ideal, but it also includes an awareness of the real as 
well as an understanding of methods and programs which 
promote changes in the conditions of life and an ability to 
evaluate the consequences of such changes. A criticism of 
life includes more than either the sciences, the arts, religion, or 
politics alone offers. The program of action offered by poli- 
tics is a complex of assumptions and dogmas, made known by 
suggestion and appeals to instincts and prejudices, and de- 
signed, at best, to awaken in men a consciousness of their own 
powers and obligations as well as those of the group, and at 
worst, to wrest from them their freedom, their will to be re- 
sponsible for themselves. The program of action offered by 
science which man can well make use of arises from its positive 
knowledge of the technical forces which control nature and 
shape society. 

Unlike politics, with its formulas and symbols, ‘‘one man, 
one vote,” the blond Aryan, the eagles of Caesar, and science, 
with sulfa-compounds for streptococcic throats, with the de- 
monstrable truth that race, language, and physique do not 
provide criteria of the culture of a people, with equations and 
graphs to calculate and chart the movement of matter—unlike 
politics and science, the arts offer no program of action for 
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reform or change. The materials of science are calculable 
facts of natural and social forces, the objects of experience 
shorn of the totality of man’s response to them; the material 
of the arts is man’s response to experience, his moods and 
feelings. The method of science is experimental, analytical. 
It abstracts from a configuration the details to which it wishes 
to give its attention. Its statements are logical, explicit, im- 
personal. The method of art is intuitive and synthetic. It 
gives harmonious and concrete form to the details of the con- 
figuration on which it fixes its attention. Its statements are 
metaphorical and personal. Science validates its purpose by 
making wheels turn to achieve predictable results. Conjec- 
turally, its eye is on the future. The arts supply a quickened 
sense of the present, of the impulses and motives of men. 

The arts may include as man’s experience a vision of the 
ideal, but they are composed more commonly of an awareness 
of the real. The imagined future does not eclipse the realized 
present. 


Finish, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 


Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty... . 


I should know you and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. 


Political decrees and scientific laws are instruments devised 
by men which do not comprise the whole of man. Nor does 
a knowledge of the arts; but a knowledge of them joined with 
a feeling for them provides not a philosophical basis for the 
criticism of all the purposes and methods of life, but a sense 
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of values in living and a means of expressing them which 
awaken men from “‘single vision and Newton’s sleep” and en- 
able them to feel intensely the breath and pulsation of life. 


There, like the wind through woods in riot, 
Through him the gale of life blew high; 
The tree of man was never quiet; 
Then ’twas the Roman, now ’tis I. 


The gale, it plies the saplings double, 
It blows so hard, ’twill soon be gone: 
Today the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


Exultation is the going 

Of an inland soul to sea,— 

Past the houses, past the headlands, 
Into deep eternity! 


Bred as we, among the mountains, 
Can the sailor understand 

The divine intoxication 

Of the first league out from land? 


The arts record the course of man through his hour because 
they see within his mind and heart and, seeing within his mind 
and heart, his misery and his joy, they see the substance from 
which life may take varied forms, from which men may evolve 
the horror and destruction, the fever and the frenzy, the pity 
and the mercy, the reason and the justice of science and law. 
The priority of men over formulas and forces is assured only 
by men’s ability to manipulate them; their obligations in 
manipulating them spring from the changes which men them- 
selves undergo in the process of manipulation. A lack of 
knowledge leads to blundering; a lack of a quickened sense of 
values leads to disaster. No political theory or scientific law 
can exceed the values the men who shape it hold and recognize 
as their own. 

The Sun’s Light when he unfolds it 
Depends on the Organ that beholds it. 
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The arts do not provide methods; they provide a large eye, 
opened. 


Tue VALUE OF A CRITICISM OF LIFE 


A criticism of life examines the ends sought in ideas and 
ideals, in programs of reform and change. It evaluates both 
the ends and the methods used to achieve them. To what 
end? Why? In 1865 Matthew Arnold gave a currency to 
the phrase “the criticism of life’’ which has persisted, but his 
answers to the questions centered around criticism must seem 
now to be bewilderingly general, abstract, and ambiguous. 
Criticism he defined as “‘a disinterested endeavor to learn and 
propagate the best that is known and thought in the world.” 
It saw the object as in itself it really might be; it placed little 
emphasis on seeing it steadily and whole as in itself it really 
is. ‘Today those critics who devise ways of life for mankind 
to follow and who judge its wanderings often cherish Arnold’s 
conception. In their search for the absolute, they too would 
find the vision of the ideal and would luxuriate in it, aloof 
from the actual or with condemnations of it. Any generation 
of men deserves better. It wants to know the present and it 
deserves to know the present. The work of the critic is to tell 
it what the present is and what its values are. Today the 
critic of life questions Arnold’s words “disinterested” and 
“best.” If in his quest for perfection he keeps his eyes on the 
best, the worst will stab him and the rest of mankind in the 
back. If he eulogizes ‘the noblest thoughts,”’ his listeners may 
well say, “Be specific; name three.” If he eulogizes “‘the nob- 
lest minds,” they may well say, ‘““What are the values of the 
work they accomplished which made them noble ?”’ Today the 
critic is obliged to give in any judgment exact details and rea- 
sons and not generalities. ‘The present requires a realistic 
sense of what is known and thought in the world. It requires 
a sense of direction and of method in moving from what is not 
best to what is best. It requires a joining of judgment to the 
large variety of facts we possess. Disinterestedness scarcely 
ennobles man against the wrackful indifference of laissez faire 
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and the wrackful siege of the totalitarian state. Disinterested- 
ness does not answer the question of whether men should be 
given guns, philosophical perspective, or both, and why. 
The handling of all subject matter from the critical point of 
view, the judging of its true usefulness in all aspects of living, 
not only insures the maintenance of a high level of taste; it 
also makes evident directions and values which men may use 
in selecting and in carrying out programs of action. ‘Those 
programs, individually and collectively, make their lives and 
their society what they are. The basic problem of any system 
of education which wishes not to enslave and to destroy life 
but to preserve and enrich it is the problem of training the 
young to make sound critical judgments in the light of knowl- 
edge. It is that of increasing the resources of their individu- 
ality and the depths of their apprehension as well as enlarging 
their knowledge and perfecting their skill. Disinterestedness 
is not audacity grounded in comprehension and sensibility, the 
type of audacity now needed. To take a case, the extension 
of civil service to comprise self-perpetuating, nonpolitical 
agencies composed of liberally educated men in whom, by 
reason of their knowledge, impulses, sensitiveness, and wis- 
dom, are vested the power to formulate and execute policies 
of social control—the creation of such bodies is not merely a 
phrase but one possibility in which a criticism of life may be 
an act. By such acts, in all spheres of action, group conscious- 
ness, the proper relationship between the individual and the 


state, may be defined. By such acts, men live intelligently and 
well. 


Prospective Teacher Shortages 


By CHARLES E. PRALL 


HE WAR is causing profound occupational dislocations 
and may be counted on to cause more in the immediate 
future. Men are expected to go into the armed forces 
to the number of 2,000,000 to 2,750,000 within the next 
twelve to fifteen months. Government employment of civil- 
ians is expanding rapidly. War industries are growing by 
leaps and bounds. Authorities estimate that from 9,000,000 
to 12,000,000 new workers will be needed in the course of the 
next year to year and a quarter. This means a total of 
11,000,000 to roughly 15,000,000 persons to be employed 
in new tasks. Where will these workers come from? What 
will be the effect of such recruitment on those now in the labor 
forces and elsewhere? ‘The answers to these questions have 
obvious implications for the nation’s schools. 


Tue EFFECT ON EDUCATION 


Inevitably teachers are being affected by the situation. The 
profession does not suggest that it should be otherwise. Many 
teachers can unquestionably give greater service to the nation 
in war-created work than in their present occupations. But 
education still remains an essential social enterprise. Any 
real disruption of school programs or sharp reduction in 
average teacher competence because of wholesale withdrawals 
and inadequate replacements would be disastrous. ‘Teachers 
must be kept at their posts unless it is clear that they can 
serve more valuably elsewhere. What is involved is the wisest 
possible use of our human resources. 

The experience of the last war shows what may easily 
happen again. Then, experienced teachers were drawn in 
large numbers into other occupations. Too often their places 
had to be filled by persons of slight education, experience, or 
capacity for professional growth. Many of these continued as 
teachers after the war was over. In the present situation a 
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number of danger signals have already appeared. Shortages 
of teachers are widely reported as existing, in roughly descend- 
ing order of seriousness, in the following fields: industrial arts, 
vocational trade and industry, vocational agriculture, physical 
education and coaching, science, mathematics, commercial sub- 
jects, and instrumental music. In all but the last three fields 
men teachers predominate. General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of Selective Service, is sensitive to the problem and 
is advising local draft boards to consider carefully the wisdom 
of deferment for teachers in shortage categories. It is not 
possible to say how effective this excellent policy is proving 
to be in practice. 

It is also being reported from many quarters that teachers 
are leaving the schools to accept positions in war industry, 
with the government, and elsewhere. There is reason to 
believe that this trend will rapidly assume dangerous propor- 
tions unless practical steps to check it are promptly taken. 
Both men and women teachers will be affected—indeed, un- 
married women teachers in rural schools or the elementary 
grades in our smaller towns and cities are likely to be affected 
most of all. Since, moreover, teachers of this classification 
normally constitute the reservoir on which the larger school 
systems draw for replacements, children in the open country 
and smaller communities are destined to bear the brunt of 
whatever deterioration in educational services may be in store. 


THE OUTLOOK IN WAR INDUSTRY 


There are several reasons why we must expect teachers to 
be in demand for other work and why, in the absence of 
effective steps to prevent them, we must expect teachers to 
respond in large numbers. In the first place, by training and 
experience they are as a group well prepared for positions 
of responsibility. ‘Teachers in rural districts and elementary 
teachers in small towns are, furthermore, generally used to 
working cheerfully for long hours, for small pay, and in 
physical settings which often leave much to be desired. The 
unmarried status and relative youth of such teachers are addi- 
tional important factors; war industries and many government 
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departments may be expected to call particularly on young 
women between 18 and 30 years of age—and some 60 per 
cent of all women teachers fall within this general category. 

The normal mobility of rural and small-town elementary 
teachers as a group must likewise be emphasized; a recent 
study of the National Education Association indicates that 
each year one out of every five rural teachers is new in his 
position.* The appeal to patriotism should be doubly effec- 
tive among young people already given to frequent changes in 
employment. Finally, there will be the inducement of con- 
spicuously higher wages; the proposed level of remuneration 
in war industries will be at least double that prevailing in the 
country’s small elementary schools. It will be very difficult 
for most young teachers in this group to resist the social 
prestige of “war work” combined with the opportunity for 
financial self-improvement. 

The situation will be made clearer by a brief look at the 
prospective occupational opportunities and at the presumable 
reservoir of women and men teachers. According to the 
estimates of Floyd W. Reeves, as consultant to the National 
Resources Planning Board, some 250,000 to 350,000 of the 
young men joining the armed forces will be drawn from war 
industries—thus raising the number of new openings in this 
field to something ‘like 9,250,000 to 12,350,000. These 
vacated and newly created jobs in war industries are in turn 
expected to draw some 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 workers from 
other industries, the balance of from 2,250,000 to 3,350,000 
to come from nonindustrial workers and persons not now in 
the labor forces. Perhaps some 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 of 
the industrial workers transferred to war industries will not 
be replaced because their former employers will themselves 
shift to war work or close their plants for lack of materials 
and demand. But this still leaves from 3,500,000 to 4,500,000 
jobs in this group to be replaced by nonindustrial workers and 
others not now in the labor forces. In other words, we can 
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expect a total of 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 openings in war 
industries and industrial replacements during the next twelve 
to fifteen months which must be filled by persons not hitherto 
engaged in industrial work. 

The extent to which these jobs will be filled on the one 
hand by persons (including teachers) now working elsewhere 
than in industry and on the other by individuals now not gain- 
fully employed will depend on many factors, including the 
amount of training required in particular cases and the avail- 
ability of training of particular kinds. However, most of 
those shifting from nonindustrial work will need to be re- 
placed. Just what proportion it is difficult to estimate, since 
replacement policies will doubtless vary from occupation to 
occupation and future government policy will have effects that 
cannot now be anticipated. We shall probably not be far 
wrong, however, if we assume that from 5,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 persons not now in the labor forces will be drawn into 
industrial and other work during the period under considera- 
tion. Of these it may be estimated, on the basis of census 
figures and with due regard for other factors, that from 
2,750,000 to 4,500,000 will be women now in the home. 


THE EFFECT UPON TEACHERS 


If youth, the unemployed, and women in the home could 
all move directly into industrial work, dislocations among 
nonindustrial workers, including teachers, would not need to 
be great. It is evident, however, that so simple an arrange- 
ment will not take place. What must be anticipated is that 
vacancies of every conceivable sort will clamor to be filled. 
Opportunities will abound and the general atmosphere will be 
one of occupational change. The impact of such a situation 
on teachers cannot fail to be profound. 

Another telling factor will be the availability of home 
women of the age and marital status that will make them 
most suitable for the jobs that must be filled. If this reservoir 
is large, the pressures on teachers to shift occupations will be 


relatively limited; if small, those pressures will be great. 
What are the facts? 
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According to the 1940 census there were 17,517,000 women 
in the United States between the ages of 16 and 39 who 
were not in the labor forces. Excluding those in school or 
unable to work, there remain 13,770,000 who are classified 
as doing their own housework and 850,000 who are for the 
most part living at home without working regularly if at all. 
These two groups are clearly the big reservoir of woman 
power. While it is difficult to estimate the number among 
them who are single, since the census does not report on 
marital status within these classifications, careful calculations 
based on the facts for known samples suggest that not more 
than 1,430,000 of these women are likely to be unmarried. 
However, some of these are homemakers even though single. 
Thus it is probably not safe to count on more than 1,250,000 
who are likely to respond to new work opportunities more 
readily than teachers. We have already estimated that from 
better than two to nearly four times this number of women 
not now in the labor forces will be needed to fill jobs available 
because of the expansion of war industry. Thus from 1,500,- 
000 to 3,250,000 workers must be found among older single 
women or married women now in the home. 

The implications for possible inroads on the teaching pro- 
fession will at once be evident. Some consideration of the 
facts with respect to teachers will make the picture clearer. 
According to data supplied by the research division of the 
NEA, it appears that there are 405,000 women teachers in 
rural schools and in the elementary schools of towns and cities 
of less than 10,000 population. Reasons have already been 
presented for expecting members of this group to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to the attractions of war industry and the 
like. However, 20 per cent may be assumed to be over 40 
years of age, and 15 per cent of the remainder are probably 
married. After making the appropriate reductions, then, a 
total of 275,000 remains as the estimated reservoir of women 
teachers that are highly available for war work. This is just 
under 40 per cent of all women teachers in the public schools 


in 1937-38. 


It does not require much study of these calculations to con- 
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clude that the recruitment of even 2,000,000 new women 
workers might easily cause withdrawals from teaching con- 
siderably in excess of ordinary rates. If anything like 4,000,- 
000 women are required (and the Secretary of Labor has 
recently suggested the figure of 5,000,000), then the situation 
will be very serious. In even the best of cases—the first 
instance based on the lower limit of the estimated need— 
unusual demands are to be expected for 1942-43 for new rural 
and elementary teachers. 

It will be worth while to calculate a similar mobile reserve 
among the men teachers of the country. In 1937-38, there 
were 185,000 men engaged in classroom teaching exclusive 
of supervisors, superintendents, and principals when separately 
listed. Figures on their marital status are available by school 
levels from the NEA research bulletin already quoted.” Since 
it may be assumed that the age group up to 34 years includes 
the men most likely to be available for positions carrying 
higher salaries in war and other industries, and also those 
most likely to be drawn into the armed forces, it may be esti- 
mated that around 44,600 single men teachers under 34 con- 
stitute the potential reserve. This represents 24 per cent of 
all men teachers in the public schools. In proportion as the 
married status may become of minor importance to men 
teachers who face opportunities for employment in industry 
and related activities, this estimate is of course far too low. 
The potential reserve on age and salary bases alone might 
include up to a third of the total employed—62,000. 


SOME OF THE IMPLICATIONS 


In the light of this unfolding situation, certain steps need 
to be taken at once. The social value of good teaching in 
wartime should be widely recognized and authoritatively 
emphasized. The current tendency of some states and com- 
munities to adjust salaries to the rising costs of living and the 
earnings available in other no less socially valuable occupa- 


*“The Status of the Teaching Profession,” p. 55. 
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tions should be continued. The wise deferment policy of the 
director of Selective Service should be continued and made 
increasingly effective. Federal aid to make possible equitable 
adjustments of salary schedules in poorer states and com- 
munities should be provided immediately. 

But there are further implications for education in the 
emergency here described. The future supply of teachers is 
also threatened. Young men and women now in high school 
and college are subject not only to selective service but also 
to the same considerations that are attracting the most mobile 
teachers and home women into highly remunerative war work. 
The enrollments in our teachers colleges are already down 
(as in the last war) and, unless the trend is checked, it will in 
all probability continue in this direction. 

A policy of federal subsidies to facilitate the accelerated 
preparation of new teachers is therefore very much needed if 
we are to increase the rapidity with which competent replace- 
ment can be made as the inevitable vacancies occur. Such a 
policy would in itself be a commanding demonstration of the 
government’s wholehearted recognition of the wartime impor- 
tance of good teaching. It would likewise tend to check the 
withdrawal now of partly prepared prospective teachers and 
serve to attract to teacher-educating curriculums additional 
high school and college students. 

Finally there is the question of helping retired teachers to 
brush up on their skills for return to service. No doubt it will 
prove essential to recall many former teachers, especially 
among the married women. Wise programs will have to be 
devised both for preparing such persons in advance of their 
resumption of duty and for seeing that they get continued 
guidance and education while in service. Here again federal 
aid will be essential. Obviously, however, the main responsi- 
bility for taking the initiative and exercising bold, inspired 
leadership with regard to the situation as a whole rests 
squarely on the shoulders of the educational profession itself. 








Objectives of the Master’s Degree 
in Education 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


HE Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago some months ago appointed a committee’ of 
its membership to study the objectives of the master’s 
degree. The need for a statement of these objectives arose 
out of two circumstances: (1) A number of the graduate 
students in the department, possibly made sensitive to the 
problem by the widespread discussion of educational aims and 
objectives in professional literature, had called the attention 
of members of the instructional staff, somewhat to their em- 
barrassment, to the absence of any officially recognized state- 
ment of aims and objectives for the master’s degree. (2) 
Need had been felt by various members of the department for 
improvement of the final examination for the master’s degree; 
it was decided that satisfactory examinations could be pre- 
pared only after the objectives of the degree were clearly and 
definitely formulated. 

The committee resorted to the usual sources of inspiration 
in initiating its study. Catalogues of universities and teachers 
colleges offering the master’s degree in education were col- 
lected and scanned for well-formulated statements of aims 
for the degree. Surprisingly little was turned up by this in- 
vestigation. Colleges, schools, and departments of educa- 
tion administering the master’s degree seem in general not 
to have given much attention to the formulation of the aims 
of this program, or at least they have not published state- 
ments of such aims. 

As a second source the committee members made some use 
of their own subjective reactions to the experience they and 


*The members of the committee are G. T. Buswell, W. C. Reavis, H. G. 
Richey, and the writer. 
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other instructors in the department had had in recent years 
in supervising the programs of candidates for the master’s 
degree. 

A third source of information, the ideas of students who 
had themselves completed all or a part of the program for 
the master’s degree, appeared to be worthy of investigation 
and likely to throw light on the subject. A questionnaire in- 
quiry seemed the most feasible method of investigating the 
opinions of these former students. Two forms of the ques- 
tionnaire were arranged, one to be sent to those who had 
received the degree, the other to a selected group who had 
made substantial progress toward the degree but for some 
reason had failed to complete the requirements. 

In December 1940, the first questionnaire was sent to 500 
persons who had received the master’s degree some time be- 
tween the Summer Quarter, 1934, and the Summer Quarter, 
1939, inclusive. This number included all who had received 
the degree except a few known to be deceased or for whom 
current addresses were not available. Returns were received 
from 205 men and 129 women, a total of 334, or 67 per cent 
of the number sent. Analysis indicated that the returns were 
a good sample of the entire group of 500 students who re- 
ceived the degree in the period indicated. 

The second questionnaire was mailed at the same time to 
180 former students who had completed approximately two- 
thirds of their preparation for the master’s degree but had 
not received it and whose last attendance was from three to 
six years previous, a period sufficiently remote to indicate 
a strong probability that they would never return to complete 
requirements for the degree. Returns from this question- 
naire were received from 26 men and 43 women, a total of 69 
or only 38 per cent. Although the returns were few, analysis 
indicated that the sample was reasonably representative of 
the entire group of former students who had taken some work 
toward the degree but had never received it. 

The report of the findings from the questionnaire study is 
based chiefly on the returns from those who had received the 
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master’s degree. In general the data from the group who 
have not completed the work for the degree merely confirm 
the conclusions drawn from the data of the larger group who 
had received the degree. 

Although the requirements for the master’s degree in the 
department had undergone some modification during the 
period covered by the study, the general pattern throughout 
was much like the present arrangement. The total program 
for the degree consists of eight or nine graduate courses, plus 
a thesis or extensive paper. A candidate for the degree is 
not required to take courses for credit but instead must 
demonstrate his proficiency by means of a final comprehensive 
examination over the areas included in his program. Each 
student must include in his final examination a certain com- 
mon core area, known as the “general field,’ amounting to 
three or four courses. The remainder of the program is 
subject to the election of the student in accordance with his 
special interest. 

The first section of the questionnaire addressed to holders 
of the master’s degree was intended to obtain reactions to 
the policy of prescribing in the program for the degree the 
common core or “general field” for which each candidate is 
held responsible. A half-dozen different statements were 
presented in the questionnaire, representing various attitudes 
toward the requirement of the “general field’’ courses. The 
instructions to the respondent were: “Check the statement or 
statements which represent your attitude toward the program 
for the master’s degree at the time you began your study for 
that degree.” 

Of those responding, 73 per cent checked the statement 
which read: “I knew of a few subjects that I definitely wanted 
to study, but I was glad to be guided by faculty prescriptions 
with respect to the remainder of my program.” 

The next most popular statement, checked by 27 per cent 
of the respondents, was: “I was concerned chiefly with get- 
ting the degree rather than the particular studies I would 
pursue, and I was glad to be guided to a large extent by 
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faculty advice and prescription concerning the content of my 
program for the degree.” 

Eleven per cent of the respondents chose the statement: 
‘The program of studies for the degree was not a matter of 
primary concern to me, for I was more interested in making 
contacts with certain professors on the faculty than in study- 
ing particular subjects.” 

A statement which was somewhat less directly connected 
with the problem of prescription-versus-election was checked 
by 11 per cent: “I had in mind definitely some problems on 
which I wanted help, and I was somewhat disturbed at not 
finding courses which seemed to center around my problems.” 

Only 5 per cent checked the following statement, which 
registered a protest against the prescription of the general 
field courses: “I knew rather definitely what I wanted to 
study and I did not relish prescriptions by the faculty with 
respect to the content of any part of my program.” 

A somewhat similar reaction was registered by the 4 per 
cent of the respondents who checked the following statement: 
“I objected to taking the final examination over the general 
field because I was not interestd in the courses I understood 
were prescribed by the Department.” 

From this analysis the conclusion is clear that the great 
majority of those who have recently received the master’s 
degree from the Department of Education at the University 
of Chicago were glad to have a considerable proportion of 
prescribed study in their programs to give them a well- 
rounded background in addition to the studies in their fields 
of special interest. Only a small percentage of those who 
have received the degree stated that they objected to the 
prescription of courses in the “general field’”’ at the time they 
began their study for the degree. 

The second section of the questionnaire included a list of 
some eighteen possible objectives in seeking the master’s de- 
gree. Much care was exercised in drawing up this list to 
see that it was reasonably exhaustive, and the committee had 
the benefit of extensive criticism on the list of objectives by 
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other members of the departmental faculty before the ques- 
tionnaire was framed in its final form. The instructions to 
respondents were as follows: 


What were your objectives in seeking the master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago? Check all in the list below that apply, and 
add any others that are not suggested in the list. Enter the figure “1” 
before all that were primary objectives, “2” before all which were 
well recognized but less important, and “3” before those which were 
only vaguely in your mind; leave blank those which do not apply. 


Tasce I.—Revative Importance ATTACHED BY StuDENTs To Various Osjectives 
in SEEKING THE Master's Decree 1n THE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION 


= Average 
Original se . 
Objective Weighted 
Order J Value* 
k To improve my basic understandings of the educational process. 1.91 
l To receive general intellectual stimulus and challenge. ....... ‘ 1.68 
g To pursue an interest in some definite field of study. . 1.62 
j To learn techniques of research and methods of attacking 
educational problems 1.62 
a To qualify for a position in educational service that I had not 
previously held 1.61 
b To improve my qualifications for a type of position that I had 
already held 1.53 
h To obtain practical suggestions for immediate application on 
my job 1.42 
d To qualify for a higher salary in the future than I had received 
in the past 1.27 
e To make the acquaintance of scholars on the faculty of the 
department 1.24 
n To gain general professional prestige 1.16 
i To get assistance in solving particular problems faced in my job. 0.99 
r To achieve the first step that might lead eventually to the 
WEIR occ ecans cos tmiets ciws cpetcen Meee e ese aes 0.91 
m To make a contibution of my own to the field in which I am 
interested 0.72 
f To make the acquaintance of others enrolled as students at the 
universit 0.58 
o To enjoy the informal educational and cultural facilities of a 
metropolitan center like the city of Chicago 0.51 
c To obtain a salary increase immediately, promised on com- 
pletion of the degree 0.27 
q To please an employer or executive officer who insisted that I 
get a degree 0.18 
Pp To please parents or other relatives who urged my continued 
education. ... 0.11 








* A weighting of 3 was given for an entry indicating a primary objective, a weight- 
ing of 2 for an entry indicating a well-recognized but less important objective, and a 
weighting of 1 for an entry indicating an objective only vaguely in mind. Objectives 
not checked were weighted at zero. The average is calculated on the base of the 
entire group of 334 respondents. 
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In tabulating the responses, the various objectives were 
weighted. The data of Table I indicate the average weighted 
value of each objective; the letter preceding each item indi- 
cates the order in which it was originally listed in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The tabulation indicates that the specific objectives given 
the heaviest average weighting fall into two main groups. 
The first of these groups concerns the objective of broad 
professional and general intellectual outlook and understand- 
ing. The second group is concerned with specific vocational 
preparation. Precise comparisons on the basis of the relative 
values assigned these two groups of objectives are probably 
not warranted from the data, but it is interesting to note that 
the first of these aims, relating to basic understandings and 
intellectual stimulus and challenge, is at least as important 
in the minds of these holders of the master’s degree as the 
specific vocational preparation offered for a professional 
position. 

Another section of the questionnaire was arranged to pro- 
vide some evaluation of various features in the student’s 
program of preparation for the master’s degree. Eight of 
these features were listed, and respondents were asked to 
indicate whether each feature had been found “of great 
value,” “of considerable value,” “‘of some value,” “‘of limited 
value,” or “‘a waste of time.”’ Table II lists the eight features 
and shows the percentage of the respondents checking each 
judgment regarding the value of each feature. The last 
column at the right in Table II reports the average value, 
a weighting of 5 being given for each entry, “of great value,”’ 
down to a weighting of 1 for each entry, “a waste of time.” 

It was to be expected that the respondents would give the 
highest rating to courses in their special fields. Only slightly 
less valuable were three other features of the program: inde- 
pendent study in the library, courses in the core area or “gen- 
eral field,” and individual contacts with faculty members. 
Another group of three features was rated somewhat below 
these in value: the thesis or master’s paper, the final compre- 
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hensive examination, and the writing of term papers and re- 
ports for class. The remaining item, reports made to class 
by other students, was considered by a majority of the re- 
spondents to have very little value. 


Taste I].—Revative Vatves AssiGNeD Various FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM FOR 
THE Master’s Decree BY StupeNts WHo Have CompLeTeD REQUIREMENTS 
FOR THE DEGREE 


Percentage of Respondents Indicating 
Each Judgment® 
Features of the Average 


P Weighted 
— OfCon-| Of | Of Vatued 


Great |siderable} Some | Limited| Waste 
Value Value Value 





Courses in the general 
acdivkahty atid hiatal 39 17 

Courses in your special 
field 26 10 

The thesis or master’s 
32 16 


ch nee dina gtd 
Individual contacts with 

faculty members. .... 29 16 
Independent study in 


the library 12 
Writing of term papers 

and reports for class. . 30 
Reports made to class by 

other students........ 27 


Final comprehensive ex- 
amination 22 


@ In the case of the first item, the sum of the percentages is in excess of 
100 because a few respondents gave separate evaluations for individual courses. 
The sum of the percentages is less than 100 for items which were not evaluated 
by all of the respondents. 


> Weighting is 5 for indication of “great value,” 4 for “considerable value,” 3 for 
“‘some value,” 2 for “limited value,” and 1 for “a waste of time.” 


An interesting result is obtained if the features of the pro- 
gram are grouped according to the degree of creative activity 
required of the student. In four of the features of the pro- 
gram listed in Table II, the student’s experience is mainly 
a matter of absorption and reaction; these features are the 
courses in the “general field,” the courses in the special field, 
independent study in the library, and individual contacts with 
faculty members. These four features are the four given 
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the highest average values by the respondents. Below these 
features in average value are three in which the student is 
primarily creative: the thesis or the master’s paper, the 
writing of term papers and reports, and the final examination. 

The results of this analysis are at variance with a widely 
held opinion to the effect that the learner attaches more 
value to those experiences and activities in which he is creative 
than to those in which absorption and reaction predominate. 
The extent to which this group of holders of the master’s de- 
gree may be representative of graduate students in other in- 
stitutions and in fields other than education can only be sur- 
mised. If such a representativeness is assumed, the data 
of study should give assurance to those faculty members who 
have continued to hold, somewhat against the fashion of the 
time, that good teaching in classes and effective direction of 
students through conferences and independent reading are 
considered by students to be valuable features of an educa- 
tional program. 

At the close of the questionnaire the respondents were 
given opportunity, first, to criticize adversely the programs 
they had followed for the master’s degree, and then in the 
final section to respond to the query, “In what respects has 
the program followed for the master’s degree been successful 
in meeting your needs as you now see them?” ‘These free 
comments furnished much material of interest to the commit- 
tee, although such responses do not lend themselves to tabular 
analysis. Approximately 41 per cent of the respondents ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction whatever with the program they had 
followed; only 10 per cent failed to make mention of some 
respects in which the program followed was judged to be 
successful. In general the negative comments were more 
or less balanced by favorable comments on exactly the same 
features of the program. 

As indicated earlier, the analysis of the replies from those 
who had started the program for the master’s degree but 
had not completed the requirements showed little difference 
from the findings already reported from the group who hold 
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the degree. The attitudes toward the prescribed part of the 
program were approximately the same, and the objectives 
were listed in the same general order of importance. 

The questionnaire to those who have not completed the re- 
quirements requested information as to why the program of 
study at the University of Chicago had been discontinued. 
The most frequently mentioned reason (22 per cent of the 
replies) was dislike of the thesis requirement. Lack of funds 
was second in order of importance (14 per cent). III] health, 
and a change to some type of employment not requiring the 
degree, were each mentioned by 10 per cent of the group as 
reasons for discontinuing the program of studies. 

The general conclusions from the study are that the pro- 
gram of the master’s degree as at present set up is reasonably 
satisfactory. The reactions of those who returned the ques- 
tionnaire regarding the objectives they had in mind in seeking 
the degree provided a basis for formulating an explicit state- 
ment of objectives. As a result of its analysis, the committee 
recommended and the faculty of the Department of Educa- 
tion has adopted the following statement of aims for the 
master’s degree. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE MAsTER’s DEGREE 


In administering a program for the master’s degree, the 
Department of Education has in mind the following objec- 
tives: 

1. To provide for students who already hold the bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent an opportunity to broaden their pro- 
fessional and intellectual outlook and understanding, by en- 
abling them: 


a. To receive general intellectual stimulus and challenge, 

b. To improve their basic understandings of education in its 
social, psychological, and organizational aspects, 

c. To learn techniques of investigation and methods of attack- 
ing educational problems, 

d. To have personal professional contacts with the individual 
members on the faculty of the department; 
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2. To provide specific vocational preparation for positions 
in educational service requiring one year of graduate profes- 
sional study, by offering opportunities for students: 


a. To study general principles and theory that lead to im- 
proved efficiency in educational positions, 

b. To investigate problems which are of particular concern 
to the individual student. 











College-Trained Women and the 
War Effort 


By ELI GINZBERG 


of the British educational system in preparing youth 

for life. His strictures applied alike to the training 
of men and women on a precollegiate and collegiate level. A 
hundred and fifty years and more have passed since Smith 
called attention to the important relations of the educational 
to the occupational structure, but during the intervening pe- 
riod most economists and educators have been preoccupied 
with more important problems. 

Evidence has recently been adduced that unemployment in 
the learned professions contributed substantially to the devel- 
opment of Hitlerism, and a few other studies have analyzed 
the marked social and individual loss which results from un- 
attuned educational systems. Almost without exception, these 
studies have dealt with men students: in Europe the number 
of women in institutions of higher learning has never been 
large, and in this country, marriage rather than work has 
been viewed as the terminus of their educational process. 

The preliminary findings of a study of recent graduates of 
a leading women’s college in the Northeast disclose that only 
one-third of the students made intelligent choices, planned 
their curricular and extracurricular activities accordingly, 
and eventually found a niche for themselves in the econ- 
omy where they were able to put their collegiate training to 
use. The remaining two-thirds floundered badly. Many were 
unable to determine any choice whatever; many failed to plan 
their work in light of their choices; and almost all suffered 


“ee SMITH complained bitterly about the shortcomings 


Autuor’s Note. The author is indebted to the American Council on Educa- 
tion for making the basic statistical materials available and to Mr. Lipton 
of his own staff for sampling the data. 
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from an inability to relate their choices and their program to 
the opportunities and handicaps which would confront them 
upon graduation. For the most part, these girls came from 
well-to-do or rich homes, and their failure to plan their college 
work intelligently was wasteful, but not disastrous. 

Much the same lack of efficient planning, however, is like- 
wise typical of girls from poor homes, attending free colleges 
and under pressure to become self-supporting. In one of the 
largest publicly controlled colleges, approximately one-third 
of all the women students continue to specialize in English 
and the arts despite the fact that eligible lists for teachers’ 
licenses in these fields, in the community that the college serves, 
have been closed for some time and there is little prospect that 
they will be reopened. 

The education of college women in the United States left 
much to be desired in time of peace, but its shortcomings have 
been highlighted by the problems precipitated by war. Among 
the many misconceptions prevalent in this country is the con- 
viction that the United Nations have an overwhelming supe- 
riority in natural and human resources. Such is not the case, 
but even if it were, a superiority in resources would be mean- 
ingful only if the resources were put to work. 

The United States has a very large supply of college-trained 
women. There are probably 2,000,000 women with college 
degrees or certificates and an additional 1,500,000 who have 
received from one to three years of college training. At 
present, student enrollment in all institutions of higher learn- 
ing approximates 1,400,000, and women represent about 40 
per cent of the total, or 560,000. During the current year, 
approximately 100,000 women will complete their training 
and receive either a degree or a certificate. The numerical 
superiority of the United States in college-trained personnel is 
underlined by the fact that the number of women who will 
graduate this year exceeds the total student enrollment in all 
institutions of higher education in Germany at the time Hitler 
assumed office. And enrollment in German institutions has 


been halved since 1933. 
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But these general statistics are less encouraging when sub- 
mitted to detailed analysis. The American Council on Educa- 
tion has been engaged in a survey for the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the “professional man- 
power resources which can be supplied by the colleges and 
universities in the United States.” The following observa- 
tions are based upon a carefully constructed 10 per cent sam- 
ple of the results yielded by this survey. 

Exclusive of students who will be graduated from normal 
schools and from junior colleges, approximately 154,000 stu- 
dents expect to receive their baccalaureate degrees during the 
coming months. Of this number, approximately 48,000 will 
be women. The fields of specialization of these graduates 
are known since the questionnaire which served as a basis for 
this survey was subdivided into seven principal categories: 
management and administration; agriculture and biology; 
medicine and related fields; engineering and physical sciences; 
social sciences; arts and languages; and clergy. 

Management and administration. At the time that the 
questionnaire was mailed, in January 1942, a preliminary sur- 
vey revealed that there were marked shortages of personnel 
in this field. On the basis of the questionnaire, one can now 
state that approximately 13,000 men and less than 1,000 
women will be graduated this coming year with a major within 
this classification. Of these 1,000 women almost three- 
quarters will have specialized in accounting and auditing and 
in personnel management. 

Agriculture and biology. The preliminary survey revealed 
no shortage of personnel. Graduates in this category will 
total approximately 10,000 men and 2,000 women. While 
the men are heavily concentrated in the fields of agricultural 
economics, agronomy, and husbandry, almost all of the women 
are majoring in zoology and botany. 

Medicine and related fields. The preliminary survey re- 
vealed substantial shortages, both present and potential. Since 
this sample does not contain data relating to professional 
schools, the following figures relate only to preprofessional 
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training. The total number of graduates in this classification 
will approximate 14,000 men and 6,000 women. Men are 
to be found largely in predental, premedical, prepharmacy, 
and preveterinary majors. The majority of the women grad- 
uates have been majoring in nursing (R.N.), nutrition, hy- 
giene and public health. Approximately 300 women will be 
graduated who have majored in physiology, pharmacy, and 
speech pathology, fields in which the preliminary survey re- 
vealed no shortages. 

Engineering and physical sciences. Almost without excep- 
tion, all specialties in this general category have suffered for 
some time from acute shortages in personnel. During the 
coming year, approximately 25,000 men and less than 2,000 
women will be graduated with specialized training in engineer- 
ing and the physical sciences. The men are heavily concen- 
trated in the engineering field and the women in mathematics 
and chemistry, with a sprinkling in geology and physics. 

Social sciences. More than 40 per cent of all undergradu- 
ate students are majoring in the social sciences, and approxi- 
mately 38,000 men and 26,000 women who have majored in 
this field will receive their degrees within the coming year. 
Secondary education is the most important field of concentra- 
tion for women students, followed in order by sociology, his- 
tory, psychology, economics, vocational education, and politi- 
cal science. In the most popular specialties there will be from 
3,000 to 5,000 women graduates, and in the other fields there 
will be at least 1,000 women graduates. At the beginning of 
this year, five of the specialties within the social sciences were 
known to be suffering shortages in personnel: economics, 
geography, psychology, recreational leadership, and statistics. 
The questionnaire revealed, however, that one can look for- 
ward to a substantial number of women graduates only in 
economics and psychology. 

Arts and languages. Approximately 11,000 women and 
6,000 men will be graduated who have specialized in either 
the arts or languages. This is the only category in which the 
actual number of women is noticeably greater than that of 
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men. Foreign languages and journalism were checked as fields 
suffering shortages in personnel at the time the questionnaire 
was mailed, and the replies to the questionnaire disclosed that 
a large number of women are specializing in these two 
subjects. 

In summary, the number of prospective graduates in 1942 
by field of major interest is as follows: 


Men Women Total 


Management and administration................ 13,000 1,000 14,000 
ee ee eee errr , 10,000 2,000 12,000 
Medicine and related fields...................... 14,000 6,000 20,000 
Engineering and physical sciences................ 25,000 2,000 27,000 
IN cnianivew an siekkwareseuvioeiwaces 38,000 26,000 64,000 
ee I oie koe onahticers Ceadtans 6,000 11,000 17,000 





106,000 48,000 154,000 





Although there will be approximately two men to every one 
woman graduated during the course of the coming year, the 
foregoing tabulation clearly indicates that as far as the fields 
of specialization are concerned, this ratio seldom obtains. 
Only in medicine and related fields is it approximated. In 
management and administration and in engineering and the 
physical sciences, men graduates will outnumber women by 
about 13 to 1. In agriculture and biology the discrepancy is 
narrowed, for the number of men graduates is only five times 
as great as that of women. In the social sciences, women 
do better than hold their own, for the men outnumber them 
only 1.5 to 1; and in arts and languages women are almost 
twice as numerous as men. 

These ratios emphasize the marked differences in the fields 
of concentration of men and women students, differences that 
must be explained by aptitudes, interests, educational theory, 
and occupational opportunities. But whatever the reasons 
for the differences, the fields of concentration of college- 
trained women have important implications for the war effort. 

Of the 103 specialized fields included in the questionnaire, 
shortages of personnel were known to exist in 60 at the time 
of mailing. If all branches of engineering are considered 
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one field and if chemistry is similarly treated, shortages in per- 
sonnel would be found in 39 fields. Three of these are cus- 
tomarily staffed by women—nursing, nutrition, and hygiene. 
In the remaining 36 fields in which shortages are in evidence, 
there will be a substantial number of women graduates (more 
than 1,000 each) in only four specialties—economics, psy- 
chology, foreign languages, and journalism. 

College women are failing to specialize in those fields in 
which acute shortages exist, but this should not obscure the 
fact that over the years a relatively large number of women 
have been trained in fields where shortages are now acute. 
There is doubtless a sizable backlog of college-trained women 
in this country, who, either immediately or after a short re- 
fresher course, would be available for work in these fields. 

With few exceptions, these women are failing to utilize 
their specialized training in the war effort. The immediate 
registration of all women between the ages of 18 and 44 ap- 
pears in order. Moreover, a training and allocation service 
should be established, including, if necessary, mandatory as- 
signment of individuals, so that maximum use could be made 
of all specialized personnel for the war effort. 

During the coming months, data relating to needs for spe- 
cialized personnel will be more carefully compiled and will 
doubtless be disseminated to colleges and universities. In 
the light of this information, colleges should try to improve 
their counseling services and encourage students, within the 
limitations of ability and interest, to concentrate in spheres 
where shortages are known to be acute. A shift in the present 
concentration should not prove difficult, and, if such a shift 
took place, many shortages would be alleviated if not elim- 
inated. To illustrate: This year approximately 2,000 women 
students will be graduated with majors in zoology and botany, 
fields in which shortages do not exist. It would probably 
have taken little counseling to encourage girls with a scien- 
tific bent to prepare for hygiene, nutrition, or nursing, or per- 
haps even for physics or chemistry. Potentialities for transfer 
within the social sciences are probably even greater—from 
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political science, history, and sociology to economics, geogra- 
phy, and statistics. Most important would be a radical reduc- 
tion in the numbers now studying English and the arts, fields 
which offered poor occupational opportunities in peacetime 
and for which the wartime needs are minimal. 

Because many small institutions have few faculty members, 
a responsible counseling system would refuse to admit students 
with special aptitudes and abilities who could receive better 
training at larger institutions. And a good counseling system 
would also encourage students, wherever proximity permitted, 
to utilize the educational resources of more specialized insti- 
tutions. 

Even a radical change in the curriculum of women’s col- 
leges would fail to insure a maximum utilization of the poten- 
tial abilities of American women for the war effort. Although 
there are a larger number of girl than boy graduates from 
high school—approximately 485,000 girls and 435,000 boys 
—there is a lesser proportion of girls than boys in college. 
Furthermore, the proportion of both boy and girl high school 
graduates who go on to college is disturbingly small—only 1 
in 4 in the case of boys and an even small fraction in the 
case of girls. Most disturbing is the fact that almost the 
same number of superior as average and below average pupils 
fail to enter college. In short, there is a great waste of po- 
tential ability at the end of the high school course, and there 
is every reason to believe that financial pressure is largely 
responsible for premature termination of education. 

The annual cost to the average student for tuition and liv- 
ing expenses is assuredly not less than $500 and frequently 
more than $1,000. Since student aid, including loans, totals 
less than 10 per cent of total student expenses ($60,000,000 
aid and $750,000,000 expenditures), it is clear that the finan- 
cial problem looms large. One out of every 4 women students 
earns between 25 and 50 per cent of her expenses, and an 
additional 1 out of 4 earns almost all of her expenses. This 
financial pressure is doubtless correlative with the high with- 
drawal rate. Although the less able students drop out in very 
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large numbers, it must be remembered that a substantial pro- 
portion of superior students fail to complete their college 
education. There can be little doubt that if full use is to be 
made of the potential ability of women, widespread subsidy 
for able, needy students, starting on the high school level, is 
essential, especially for high school graduates and for college 
entrants. 

Discrimination against women in the labor market has prob- 
ably been a factor second to none in conditioning the curricu- 
lum in women’s colleges. But discrimination aside, there is 
good reason to believe that antiquated educational theory, 
social prejudice, and inept counseling have contributed greatly 
to widespread waste, institutional and personal. In the face 
of overwhelming shortages of personnel in many fields of 
crucial importance to the war effort, there is good reason to 
believe that discrimination will give way. But there is much 
reason to fear that even after the acute needs have been 
broadcast, the colleges will not move quickly enough to enable 
their students to make a maximum contribution to the war 
effort. If a maximum program is to be achieved, the following 
steps appear essential : 

1. The immediate registration of all women between the 
ages of 18 and 44 and the classification of all women with 
specialized skills. 

2. Refresher courses to enable many women to reach ac- 
ceptable occupational standards. 

3. A system of assignment, in consultation with the indi- 
vidual, so that maximum use can be made of her specialized 
training. 

4. Changes in the college curriculum in the light of known 
needs for trained personnel for the war effort. 

5. An improved counseling system, which would seek to 
guide students in terms of their aptitudes and interests, within 
the framework of ascertained needs for the war effort. 

6. A widespread and liberal system of federal subsidy for 
needy, able students, commencing in high school but designed 
primarily for high school graduates and college entrants. 
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7. Government leadership in breaking down discrimination 
against women in the labor market. 

This may be a short war, but the evidence points otherwise. 
Even though it may prove to be a short war, no responsible 
person should plan in these terms. As the London Times 
recently remarked, “The problem of manpower has become 
very largely the problem of womanpower.” Though the 
United States has a marked advantage over its enemy in the 
number and quality of college-trained women with specialized 
skills, that advantage exists in reality only to the extent that 
it is effectively utilized. 


A Workshop Proposal for Continuous 
General Education at the College 
Level 


By LOUIS M. HEIL 


order to determine how they can best contribute to meet 

the given crisis. In this reappraisal college objectives and 
methods of instruction are examined in the light of the crisis 
to determine whether they should be retained, revised, or dis- 
carded. Frequently such a reappraisal leads to the examina- 
tion of new objectives and methods of instruction in order to 
determine whether they will form effective substitutes or addi- 
tions. Although such self-appraisal usually occurs at such 
times of crisis, there seems also to be good reason for a con- 
tinuous evaluation of resources, methods, and purposes. 


T TIMES of crisis many colleges attempt to take stock in 


SomE Major KInps oF WEAKNESSES IN COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 


The present proposal offers a means whereby colleges may 
contribute to the solution of many wartime as well as peace- 
time problems. It is intended to remedy some of the types 
of instructional and curricular inadequacies in the colleges. 
The inadequacies toward which the proposal is directed are a 
lack of integration within the college program, an overfor- 
malized academic atmosphere, a lack of attention to the prob- 
lem of how students will continue their education after college, 
and a hesitancy to deal with many contemporary problems of 
interest or concern to students and faculty members. 


LACK OF INTEGRATION 


Educational processes in most colleges are highly depart- 
mentalized. Attempts to develop integration or survey 
courses to unify several subject-matter fields have only re- 
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sulted in a ‘‘paper’’ unification in the sense that the content of 
separate subject-matter fields is listed under a single general 
course. An inspection of outlines and syllabuses as well as 
instruction reveals few if any attempts to introduce problems 
which require the relating of ideas and principles from several 
different fields. 

This lack of integration or unity may also be observed in the 
relative lack of social intercourse between members of differ- 
ent departments as well as between advanced students in vari- 
ous departments. Students and instructors from different 
departments rarely come together for the solution of a com- 
mon intellectual problem. In general, the college seems to 
emphasize and heighten the existing differences among fac- 
ulty members and students who come in contact with it rather 
than to intensify the characteristics which they have in 
common. 


FORMALIZED ACADEMIC ATMOSPHERE 


The very rapid growth in the size of colleges and univer- 
sities has led to sharp divisions of responsibility and speciali- 
zation. This growth has also favored the development of 
definite and fixed methods for imparting information on a 
mass scale. Large lecture classes, laboratory demonstrations, 
a “set” bibliography of readings, and other techniques have 
been developed for the purpose of providing efficient means 
for imparting information to students. Little or no attention 
has been given to the development of students’ ability to ana- 
lyze problems, to the growth of characteristics of leader- 
ship and initiative, or to the acquisition of desirable social 
attitudes. 

Students are herded through schedules devised by efficient 
scheduling officers. They serve the period of time essential 
for collegiate education. They pass certain examinations 
which in the main represent a handing back of that informa- 
tion which was imparted through lectures and readings. Fin- 
ally, they are stamped with the institutional seal of approval, 
the bachelor’s degree. Very seldom, if ever, during this period 
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does the college give the students an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a group thinking process directed at significant con- 
temporary problems. 

Another major difficulty involved in present-day college 
instruction is the distinction between instructors and students. 
In general, a student does not get to know his instructors other 
than in a professional student-instructor relationship until he 
takes graduate work, if then. For example, the question- 
naire results * from a group of five colleges show that 53 per 
cent of the students indicated an interest in participating in a 
student-faculty discussion group whereas the same question- 
naire reveals that only 12 per cent of the students had par- 
ticipated in such discussion groups. Thus, while members of 
the faculty may feel and believe that it is unnecessary to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of students, the students very definitely 


feel that an important personal relationship is being neglected 
by the college. 


CONTINUED LEARNING 


In most college programs students participate little if at 
all in the solution of problems. The series of topics dealt 
with in most courses is planned by an instructor or depart- 
ment, and the names and page references of books to be read 
and studied are given to the students. In short, the college 
seems to assume that the student has no role or place in the 
planning of a course or a curriculum. Likewise, within any 
given course the student has relatively little opportunity to 
determine how he will study a given problem. The method of 
study is usually indicated, and in many instances the actual 
conclusions to be drawn by the student in his study are clearly 
indicated. Usually he does not have to develop hypotheses 
or to devise ways and means of checking such hypotheses. 
He does not have to consider the relative validity and relia- 
bility of the sources of information which he uses in studying 





*Responses of freshmen students in five colleges to the items in the faculty 
category of the inventory of personal-social relations (A and B) of the 
Cooperative Study in General Education. 
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a problem. Still more important is the fact that he has prac- 
tically no opportunity to participate in the give-and-take of 
discussion with others which is essential in the attack and 
solution of present-day problems. 

Thus while students acquire a college education through 
methods which are efficient and economical from the view- 
point of the college, such methods are likely to be artificial 
and temporary for the students. Very seldom in their post- 
college years do persons have the opportunity to attend 
classes, listen to lectures, or study from books in a fashion 
similar to their undergraduate years. The problems which 
they meet are likely to be new and to require varying tech- 
niques and principles for their attack. An attempt to meet 
this situation is represented by the efforts of many institutions 
to organize alumni colleges in order to interest their alumni 
in activities similar to those which were so important in their 
undergraduate years. It seems clear that many of the educa- 
tional methods practiced in our colleges are not directly useful 
in afterschool years. 


PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


For the most part the academic atmosphere is an artificial 
one. It is removed from the world of reality represented by 
industry, agriculture, slum conditions, crime, and, to a large 
extent, poverty. Many of the students do earn a sizable pro- 
portion of their expenses, but even here their contacts with 
the workaday realities are for the most part confined to a 
college campus or its surroundings. At the present time, most 
students of necessity feel a strong desire to participate in the 
national effort. They have an urge for action other than 
listening to lectures, reading books, or participating in existing 
college activities. The extent to which colleges can make stu- 
dents feel that they are actively participating in the national 
effort will probably be reflected in the students’ inclination to 
complete their college education. 

Practically the only opportunity which students have to ana- 
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lyze and discuss important contemporary problems is through 
extracurricular activities such as student councils, student 
clubs, and many “bull” sessions. Very likely in these activities 
there is little tendency to attack and solve the various aspects 
of present-day problems in any systematic fashion. The stu- 
dent discussions frequently are nothing more than the ex- 
change of opinions with little or no factual basis. Although 
in many cases students have a real desire to “‘save the world,” 
frequently their efforts are too grandiose; as a result they tend 
to become frustrated and in some cases develop neuroses of 
different types. If this genuine interest and effort could be 


redirected in a more realistic fashion, many of these difficulties 
could be avoided. 


THE PROPOSAL 


Colleges can unify their students and faculties and give both 
a real sense of participation in the problems of our civilization 
by the promotion of workshops for dealing with topics of 
contemporary importance and interest. Such workshops would 
involve informal study, discussion, and action on problems 
which are of major concern to students and faculty. This pro- 
gram should be developed so that all of the students and as 
many as possible of the faculty could participate in the solu- 
tion of present, meaningful problems which arise within the 
college, community, nation, or world. 

The program would envision a workshop approach to prob- 
lems by which the instructor would lead the students by stimu- 
lating and directing the discussion without lecturing. He would 
also constitute a resource from whom students could draw 
pertinent facts, principles, and methods of attack. 

More specifically, the proposal implies that students and 
faculty members in a given college would, during a semester, 
study two or three problems of major importance. A central 
committee could state such problems, prepare study resource 
materials, and list activities which would be helpful to instruc- 
tors and students in studying the problems. 
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SELECTING THE PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 


The problems for investigation and study should be selected 
on the basis of certain criteria. First, the major problems to 
be studied should involve related elements of our present 
civilization which are of interest to students and faculty. At 
the present time, the problems would very likely relate to the 
war effort. Thus, the problems to be considered might in- 
clude “College Students and the War,” “Civil Liberties in 
Wartime,” ‘‘Consumer Problems,” “Problems of Postwar Re- 
construction,” and “A Plan for Peace.” Intelligent courses 
of action resulting from the study of such questions probably 
represent one major contribution which can be made by a col- 
lege to the war effort. It should be pointed out, however, that 
contemporary problems of concern to students are not related 
exclusively to wartime conditions. Problems involving elimi- 
nation of crime, the development of adequate nutrition and 
housing, and many others could be dealt with in such a work- 
shop program. 

Second, the problems should encourage lively student- 
faculty discussions and definite courses of action in which all 
students can participate. 

Third, the problems selected should be such that facts and 
evidence are available for their study. Those problems should 
be avoided in which the discussion is likely to lead to an ex- 
change of opinion with little or no factual basis. 

Fourth, the major problems should consist of a range of 
minor problems which cut across the various subject-matter 
fields represented in the college curriculum. 

The major topic “College Students and the War” could 
have many ramifications which are of concern to the entire 
college faculty, such as the following: 

1. In what ways will students attending college be affected 
by the war? 

2. In what ways is college training useful in military serv- 
ice? in the production of needed war materials? 

3. How can the student who is pursuing a science course 
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(physical science, biological science, premedical, and so forth) 
be most useful when he is called to participate either in mili- 
tary service or in other phases of national defense? 

4. If he is called upon for military service, what steps can 
he take to insure that his services will be used to maximum 
advantage? 

5. Is a college student justified in leaving college in order to 
make ‘“‘wartime money” available in industrial work? 


THE OPERATION OF THE PROPOSAL IN A GIVEN COLLEGE 


After the problem to be studied over a period of time has 
been decided upon, it could be introduced at a general meet- 
ing of the students and faculty. This introduction might be 
presented through a formal lecture, a panel discussion, a de- 
bate, or other suitable means. ‘The purpose of this general 
meeting would be to present the whole problem, to stimulate 
student and faculty thinking concerning the problem, and to 
indicate some of the general ways in which the study groups 
would organize and work. 


WORKSHOP GROUP 


Following the general meeting the student body would 
divide into many working subgroups, each containing perhaps 
not more than twenty students. [If it is at all possible, these 
groups should include students of different sexes, classes, 
fields of study, and campus social groups. They would meet 
with a given instructor two or three times a week for a period 
of about two hours. The place of meeting would be in a 
faculty home if convenient or in some other informal setting 
in order to avoid the teacher-student relationship suggested 
by the formal classroom and to secure a greater amount of 
student participation in a free give-and-take among members 
of the group. 

The subgroups would be led by instructors who would stim- 
ulate the discussion and try to maintain a systematic approach 
to the problem. A particular instructor would deal with 
those aspects of the general problem in which he is most com- 
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petent. Undoubtedly, a given major topic or question would 
also involve many specific questions in which every instructor 
could be helpful to students, but it is desirable to have the 
faculty member make the contribution for which he is best 
equipped. Thus, the foreign language instructor could very 
likely make an important contribution to the problem under 
discussion by his knowledge of conditions, national mores, 
attitudes, and ways of thinking that prevail in certain coun- 
tries. 

It would be expected that a given subgroup of students 
would rotate to a study of another phase of the major ques- 
tion after a period of several weeks. For instance, having 
considered the science aspects of a given problem for two or 
three weeks, a student subgroup could meet with a social 
science instructor for the purpose of dealing with other spe- 
cific phases of the general problem. 

Students could study the problem by collecting information 
from primary sources in the college or college community as 
well as by the use of resource materials of a secondary nature. 
After participating in discussion, each subgroup should at- 
tempt to formulate some program of action. The program 
might represent individual action, subgroup action, or action 
on a college-wide basis. This attack on problems which are 
real and vital to the student should enable him to bring into 
use many of the facts and principles which he has learned in 
various courses. Since he will study various aspects of the 
problem with the aid and guidance of instructors from differ- 
ent fields, he should acquire new insights into the many ways 
in which the different subject fields are related. These infor- 
mal contacts with instructors and fellow students in a coopera- 
tive attack on a single problem should unify the student body 
and instructors. Defining the problem, locating and gather- 
ing data, applying principles from various courses, presenting 
ideas and having them accepted or rejected after vigorous 
discussion, planning a program, and finally attempting to 
translate that program into action should represent the type 
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of ongoing education which every student needs and can uti- 
lize in his postcollege life. 

The college might consider this program as voluntary on 
the part of students (as a kind of major extracurricular ac- 
tivity) or one for which credit would be given. If a volun- 
tary activity, it is assumed that the students’ study and partici- 
pation in the program would very likely redirect certain exist- 
ing and uncoordinated college activities as well as some of 
the haphazard uncoordinated discussion represented in student 
and faculty “bull” sessions. Whether credit should be given 
would probably depend upon the importance that faculty and 
students attach to the program and a decision as to whether 
faculty and students should be relieved from other courses or 


college responsibility in order to participate fully in the pro- 
gram. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF DIRECTION 


The likely success of the program which has been suggested 
would depend upon the ability of the individual faculty mem- 
bers to lead and participate in discussion involved in the study 
of one or more of the related problems. Their ability to see 
how they and their subject fields can contribute to the solution 
of a common problem would be a factor in the success of the 
program. ‘The problem of developing suggestions for indi- 
vidual faculty members as well as the integration of the entire 
program should be in the hands of a directing committee or a 
central organization. This central group could identify and 
state problems which meet the criteria indicated above. They 
could state the more specific problems from the standpoint of 
subject-matter interests as well as in terms of general interests. 
This group could spend some time in sampling student opinion 
in order to have some assurance that the problems are real to 
students. 

Another kind of service which a central group could provide 
would be a varied set of relevant and reliable sources of infor- 
mation useful for the study of the problem. Such sources of 
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information are textbooks, periodicals, newspaper articles, 
films, radio programs, recordings, and so forth. In the cases 
of some problems it might be necessary to select and reprint 
or duplicate certain important data. 

The central group could also suggest a range of activities 
in which students and faculty could participate in the study 
of the problem. Such activities might involve collecting infor- 
mation, informing the college community on various aspects 
of the problem through a local newspaper, radio, alumni mag- 
azine, adult education groups, or in other ways executing the 
proposals developed by the workshop groups. 

Finally, a central group might be effective in synchronizing 
the efforts made by other colleges in studying a given prob- 
lem. The selection of a certain problem might be such as to 
coincide with a Gallup Poll or some other poll on a given is- 
sue. The central group might attempt to time the study of 
a problem with a discussion by one or more radio groups of 
national coverage, as, for example, the Round Table, the Re- 
viewing Stand, or Town Hall of the Air. 





Studying the South Firsthand 
By GORDON W. BLACKWELL 


OR THREE summers now a field course in southern 
f conditions has been offered by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in cooperation with The Open Road, 
an organization seeking to promote international and inter- 
regional understanding. Annually some fifteen students from 
the North and West join Southerners in an attempt, under the 
guidance of a native southern sociologist, to discover the 
South with its complex interplay of material and cultural 
life, economic and social forces. Both the content of the 
course and the methods employed are of interest to educators. 
Greenville County in upper South Carolina, a county in 
which are immeshed many of the rural, racial, textile, and 
urban problems of the South, serves as the main laboratory 
for the course. Here students study the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development, set up six years ago by 
a grant from the General Education Board. They learn what 
problems it has isolated and how it has solved many of them 
by coordinating resources of the community with the help of 
Furman University, located in the county. What is even more 
important, students learn how to apply the solutions to their 
own community problems in other regions. 

The Open Road, a nonprofit organization founded in 1925 
for the purpose of encouraging international understanding 
through study and travel abroad, turned its attention to this 
country in recent years because of the ever-increasing menace 
confronting American democracy and the fact that most of 
the world is closed to foreign students. Many educators, in- 
cluding Dr. Howard W. Odum, advocate of the theory that 
society can be understood best and its development guided 
most successfully through the regional approach, see in The 
Open Road field courses a workable plan to aid in revitaliz- 
ing a democratic society. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
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also taken note of the sociological field courses and has twice 
entertained at the White House a group of people interested 
in promoting the movement. Last summer there were a dozen 
Open Road courses similar to the original one centered around 
Greenville in 1939, and there will be still more groups in the 
future. 

Perhaps at no time since the War between the States has 
interregional understanding been more imperative. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently stated, the bureaus of propaganda of 
the enemy powers have predicted that the conquest of our 
country would be an inside job, accomplished by disruption, 
confusion, and disintegration from within. To prove the dic- 
tators wrong and to preserve democracy, a complete unity of 
people is necessary, a unity achieved best by a common pur- 
pose based on a scientific sociological knowledge of all regions, 
with every individual assuming part of the responsibility for 
the social welfare of the nation. 

Although the South Carolina course has been offered for 
three years, its program remains flexible so that it can cater 
to the needs and interests of the students and at the same 
time portray a true picture of the South—old and new and 
ever-changing. The textbook for the course rewrites itself 
each summer as the students travel through cotton fields, over 
mountains, to plantations and mill villages, and interview 
people in all walks of life, both Negro and white. Much of 
the schedule of the course is planned by the students, through 
the functioning of various committees. Some aspects of south- 
ern life can be studied by the group as a whole, while other 
phases can best be approached through individual investiga- 
tion. Students concentrate on problems pertaining to educa- 
tion, health, agriculture, religion, labor, race relations, com- 
munity development, and regionalism. 

If the course had a moral, it would be that every individual 
should feel directly responsible for his community and nation, 
particularly so if he has been given the opportunities of higher 
education. “More of our social and economic problems in the 
East could be solved by ordinary citizens who are willing to 
give their time and thought to cooperative endeavor,” said 
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one student, summing up the work of the Greenville County 
Council. 

General headquarters for the course and for the County 
Council have been on the campus of Furman University, a 
liberal arts college with about a thousand students. Furman 
educators were instrumental in getting the grant for the five- 
year county program. Students of the college have benefited 
by getting “‘live’’ material in community work, government, 
education, health, interracial cooperation, rural life, and social 
welfare. In return, they make surveys, do research on com- 
munity problems, and participate in a variety of other ways, 
such as directing plays, leading youth groups, working in social 
agencies, and teaching special adult courses. 

The program of the County Council has been described as 
‘‘an experiment in democracy.” It seeks to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘Will people give time to studying community problems 
and working out solutions, or must the present trend toward 
passing this responsibility on to the state and national capitals 
be continued?’ Many local citizens have answered this chal- 
lenge and numerous committees can point to concrete accom- 
plishments. All existing agencies—social welfare, education 
(including both colleges and public schools), health, and recre- 
ation—are more closely knit together now, and it is hoped 
the council will carry on after outside financial or administra- 
tive help comes to an end. Of course, the council reaches out- 
side of the community, in a sense, for knowledge of its accom- 
plishments has spread afar, and an endless stream of visitors 
from all sections comes to study the setup. Obviously, an 
important phase of the summer field course is observing in 
action this experiment in community organization. 

In 1940 the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education sponsored an evaluation pro- 
gram for three of the Open Road field courses, including the 
one on southern conditions. Dr. Louis Raths was director 
of the project and Dr. Lee Mathews served as evaluator for 
the Greenville course. An important technique used in the 
evaluation program was the daily log by which students re- 
corded on a prepared form their most significant experiences 
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of the day and any insights gained or conclusions reached. 
Material from these daily logs is quoted at several points in 
the present description of the field study. 

Next a word concerning the locale of the course. Green- 
ville was laid out as a county seat in 1797. Its threefold as- 
pects were immediately delineated by the Scotch-Irish settlers 
from the North Carolina—Virginia region, most of whom 
were poor or moderately well-to-do whites, and the wealthy 
low-country aristocrats and their Negro slaves. Small farm 
owners, tenant farmers, a few plantations, and a trading cen- 
ter with its business establishments were there in the early 
days as now. But the metropolitan population is more than 
75,000 today, including a congested business section sur- 
rounded by a belt of textile mills. Sixty-one thousand other 
inhabitants live on farms and in villages over the 761-square- 
mile stretch that is Greenville County, reaching from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains to the Piedmont rolling slopes. 

The Open Road students travel about 2,500 miles during 
the course, making the trips by private automobile. As in the 
old stage-coach days when groups journeyed together for 
protection, traveled leisurely by necessity, and saw a great deal 
without going far afield, the students soon become good 
friends and before many days are calling each other and the 
director by first names and nicknames. The observation trips 
to farms, schools, churches, mills, and the like occupy a sixth 
of their time. They spend another sixth of their time in sight- 
seeing travel which includes the trip from Washington to 
Greenville, as well as a four-day trip to mountain folk schools, 
the Cherokee Indian reservation, and the Great Smoky Na- 
tional Park in Tennessee, and a four-day tour of the planta- 
tion area of lower South Carolina, historic Charleston, and 
the Carolina sea islands. A third of the time is spent in class 
discussions with the instructor and often local specialists in 
various fields. 

The course has had a varied enrollment, including college 
professors, grade and high school teachers, school superin- 
tendents, adult education workers, foreign students, some- 
times a public health supervisor, a minister, an extension spe- 
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cialist, a farm or home extension agent, a social worker, a 
rural sociologist, and others. One of the values proclaimed 
by advocates of field courses is that opportunity is provided 
for rich and varied experiences well adapted to meet the needs 
of individual students. At the same time, each student profits 
by contact with people in other vocations and from other sec- 
tions and picks up marginal learnings while concentrating on 
his own field of interest. Quoting one student: ‘“‘My associa- 
tion with the other members of the group has been of greatest 
value. I feel that each one has contributed much to my life.” 

The teachers especially are introduced to material seem- 
ingly outside of their fields. One wrote in her daily log, 
‘The limitations of educators who have confined their train- 
ing and work too much in a specialized area might be largely 
overcome by such a course as this.”” Although the County 
Council is concerned with welfare, recreation, government, 
and other problems, the whole project is definitely an educa- 
tional undertaking, and, as the college serves the whole county, 
so each school serves its district. These visiting educators 
find that the Greenville County teachers are doing a great 
deal more than teach the three R’s. 

Having heard of the nationally known Parker School Dis- 
trict, which was a pioneer in developing more effective edu- 
cational methods, the teachers in the group are anxious to 
learn more about it. This school system serves the 16 cotton 
mill villages around the city, having 15 elementary schools 
for white children and five for Negroes, together with an 
excellently equipped high school for whites. The Parker, city, 
and county schools have been drawn more closely together 
by the County Council and by participation as a unit in the 
cooperative study of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
and each is helping the other. A workshop for high school 
teachers, sponsored by the three groups and the Commission 
on Teacher Education, has been held at Furman for the past 
two summers and has done much toward broadening the out- 
look of educators in the county. Seeing the county school 
trustees together during their annual institute enjoying a fish 
fry on the Furman campus, northern students find it hard to 
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believe that just a few years ago hostility and suspicion char- 
acterized relations between the different school districts. The 
Furman Summer School also operates a rural demonstration 
school in a rustic setting with real country children enrolled 
and average equipment in use. There teachers of the section 
observe, discuss, write plans for the coming session, and re- 
ceive instruction in arts and crafts. 

The rural teachers of the county, incidentally, although 
among the nation’s lowest salaried instructors, have fallen in 
with the County Council’s aims and ideals and have raised the 
standard of living for many villages and communities. They 
have often taken the lead in organizing the several rural 
community councils now functioning and are therefore partly 
responsible for the multitude of benefits which have been 
gained thereby. Students in the field course learn, for example, 
that the Simpsonville Area Council, serving a village and its 
surrounding agricultural area, came into being through the 
efforts of the superintendent and principal of the high school, 
who were graduate students in education and sociology at Fur- 
man. Their students and teachers made a socio-economic study 
of the community, consisting of an agricultural village with 
its trade area and a textile plant. Next they made contacts 
with all the people who could possibly remedy the deficiencies. 
As a result, 107 families were enrolled in a “live-at-home”’ 
program, a project for a library building was completed, an 
adult education center established, the town beautified, a 
flower show held, a public park built, a community barbecue 
and political rally sponsored, and a farmers’ exchange bulletin 
board acquired. 

Teachers from the city, Parker, and rural schools and from 
the college have given freely of their time to adult education 
centers. The first one held at the Greenville Senior High 
School attracted 1,400 citizens, while nearly a thousand en- 
rolled for the Parker People’s College, where courses for il- 
literates and vocational classes were given along with general 
adult classes. A Negro People’s College has completed its 
fifth annual session with teachers from a rural school in charge 
of all arrangements. To complete their study of adult classes, 
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the field course students visit the State Opportunity School, 
held annually at Clemson College for underprivileged people 
between the ages of 16 and 80. 

The public library of Greenville is unusual in the South’s 
education field, since it has for years carried books to almost 
every section of the county by means of a trucking system. 
Open Road students ride with the librarians on the trucks to 
learn just how the circulation is handled, what sorts of people 
use the books, and something of their reading tastes. The 
Materials Bureau of the Parker School District is visited as 
a successful pioneering venture in this field. A materials 
bureau for county teachers is a newer feature at the public 
library. The county schools maintain this bureau, and refer- 
ence works, dramatic scripts, reading material, and teaching 
supplies are bought cooperatively and sold to the teachers 
without profit. Lounges have also been provided for those who 
wish to spend the day at the library. The Commission on 
Teacher Education has since made a contribution to the fund 
in recognition of what the schools have done. 

The field sociology course is not one where the students 
take up separately education, agriculture, health, labor, and so 
forth. The students investigate all the problems as parts of 
an integrated whole—a functioning, dynamic region. Their 
understanding of the rural school, for instance, increases with 
their understanding of agriculture. The students tramp over 
fields, studying the topography of the land and observing 
types of soil, methods of soil conservation, crops grown, and 
conditions of homes and farm buildings. They talk with 
farmers, county agricultural agents, and rural social workers. 
Before coming to Greenville, they spend three days in Wash- 
ington conferring with officials of the Extension Division, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Agriculture; the National Re- 
sources Planning Board; the United States Conciliation 
Service; and the Public Health Service. 

Last summer the class expressed their interest in coopera- 
tives by visiting a farm women’s cooperative market near 
Washington. In Greenville they can get a clear picture of 
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cooperatives, for several of the community councils are em- 
ploying this method of improving standards of living. Both 
Jordan and Mountain View communities, which are visited, 
provide examples of cooperative endeavor. One farmer 
summed up cooperatives as a “good way to get a lot done 
quick with just a mite of money.” A local agriculture teacher 
and several farmers studied cooperatives in Nova Scotia two 
years ago. As a result, some of the community councils have 
constructed sweet potato curing houses, recreation fields with 
equipment, handicraft centers, canneries, Sunday school build- 
ings, and other facilities. Jordan has the county’s first co- 
operative store—just a little crossroads country store looking 
like many others in these parts, but any Jordanite can explain 
the difference to the Open Road group. The Jordan dramatic 
club is also proud to relate that it presented the cooperative 
play, ‘““The Spider Web,” in Atlanta before the 1940 annual 
conference of the Southeastern Cooperative and Adult Edu- 
cation Association. 

The following memorandum from a student’s daily log 
shows how much ground can be covered in a day: 


We left the campus this morning with farm and home supervisors 
of the Farm Security Administration as guides. We visited a progres- 
sive farm owner, an FSA tenant-purchase farm, a saddle-horse breeding 
farm, a rural cooperative health center, and had dinner with an FSA 
tenant-purchase farmer. In the afternoon we went to a rural com- 
munity fairgrounds where a stock show has been held annually for 53 
years. An elderly rural doctor told us how he and others in the com- 
munity have kept the project going profitably without so much as selling 
a peanut concession. A model community cooperative cannery, a WPA 
mattress factory where bedding is made for the underprivileged farmers, 
a Negro FSA rehabilitation client, and a Negro farm owner were 
visited during the remainder of the afternoon. 


A third of the students’ time is unscheduled, and most of 
this is spent in reading, in writing accounts of what is being 
studied, or in recreation. A special reading room with a 
sizable collection of books and pamphlets on southern condi- 
tions is available. On a day like that above, a variety of 
answers will be logged under “the most significant experi- 
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ence of the day.” On the occasion cited, several agreed on 
the visit to the Negro FSA tenant-purchase family as the out- 
standing event. One said, “It helped me break down some- 
what a race prejudice as it gave me greater respect for the 
Negro. It showed how he can live if properly educated.” 
The students were impressed with the FSA plan of aiding 
carefully selected tenant farmers in the purchase of land and 
homes and in land improvement. Another student wrote, “I 
believe the mores of our people based on a desire for owner- 
ship have not changed, and, therefore, I consider the FSA 
far superior to direct relief.” 

Terracing and strip-cropping were the most significant 
things observed on that day by a student who had never seen 
either before, although he was making a study of the recla- 
mation and conservation of farmland as a national problem. 
The “grapevine system,” a contrivance whereby one radio 
receiving set serves the entire community by wires running 
over hill and dale to loud speakers in several hundred farm 
homes, impressed some of the students unfavorably as they 
saw in it a chance for censorship. Others saw it as a powerful 
potential force in community organization. A teacher won- 
dered if live animals took the place of toys, for she noticed 
that the farm children had no playthings. 

After a few field trips, all the students learn that the Coun- 
ty Council is cooperating with other agencies in encouraging a 
“‘live-at-home” program. In 1941 more than 2,000 families, 
a third of the farm population of the county, were pledged 
to raise crops which would enable them to live largely on 
their own produce instead of depending on unreliable, land- 
depleting cotton production. Efforts are also being made to 
encourage chicken raising and to show farmers the most 
profitable methods. The vocational agriculture teacher at 
nearby Berea gladly explains his cooperative poultry plan to 
all visitors. 

On the observation trips, opportunity is given to see the 
bad as well as the good, and, except for some remedial work 
that is being done, health conditions are classified as “bad.” 
“I was surprised to find a well-kept house with so many good 
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pieces of furniture and a really beautiful yard, but no screens,” 
said a health-minded student. ‘I asked the farmer’s wife 
why she didn’t have screens and she replied, ‘How would the 
flies get out then?’?”’ The student felt that health and sanita- 
tion education along with screens should be supplied by some 
agency. A community club in a mill village likewise came in 
for some criticism because stress had been placed on home 
beautification with little thought given to obvious health needs. 

Through the aid of the County Council a small grant was 
received from the Macy fund to provide three demonstration 
nursing projects—one in the Negro urban slum, one in an 
agricultural village, and one in an open-country rural com- 
munity. Aside from routine duty, the nurses tried to make 
the people health-conscious, taught them home nursing, and 
gave prenatal instruction. In the Parker district the Mater- 
nity Shelter has given care to hundreds of mothers. Learning 
of classes held there for high school girls, a student ob- 
served, “Illegitimacy might be considerably decreased by ex- 
tension of classes similar to these.”’ 

The county has little yet to show in the way of improved 
recreation and housing conditions for Negroes, who make up 
a quarter of the population. Over half of the colored popu- 
lation live in the urban center. Soon after Furman students 
made a socio-economic survey of Negro housing, the city 
practically had a large federal housing project, but a group 
of local real estate owners blocked it. However, the socially 
minded citizens and a liberal newspaper did not give up, and 
two years later a city referendum on the matter indicated 
overwhelming support for a housing program. Plans for the 
project are now under way. A council survey of 50 dilapi- 
dated Negro rural schools was also effective when local, fed- 
eral, and Rosenwald funds were provided to put them in a 
more sanitary condition. 

Each year round-table discussions with leading Negroes of 
Greenville and the state have been arranged for the field 
course. The Negro’s frank, forceful, yet objective manner 
of discussing his problems impresses both natives and visitors. 
“T am convinced that the Negro needs only opportunity to 
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prove to the world that he is not an inferior person,’ wrote 
a student after such a meeting. 

On their low-country trip, the students have an opportunity 
to compare the situation of the Gullah Negro with that of the 
up-country Negro. They visit the Negro State College and St. 
Helena Island with its famous Penn School for Negroes. A 
Negro Farm Security community is visited in the heart of the 
plantation area. 

Since Greenville is aptly called “the textile center of the 
South,” ample opportunity is provided for studying the textile 
industry. A guided trip through a cotton mill and interviews 
with mill officials, workers, and union organizers are ar- 
ranged. One summer the group attended the state convention 
of the C.I.0. Textile Workers Union of America and heard 
a speech by its national president. The County Council, 
hampered by the still existent paternalism so characteristic of 
southern mill villages, has not included the industrial area of 
the city in many of its undertakings. However, Woodside, 
reputedly “the largest complete cotton mill in the world 
under one roof,” has recently signed a contract with a local 
union of the T.W.U.A., and the general trend seems to be 
toward labor organization and a recognition of the rights of 
labor. Labor’s place in community development is discussed 
from all points of view. 

Because the textile center is in the midst of the Bible Belt 
and the church plays such an important part in the life of the 
people, religion cannot be ignored in any comprehensive study 
of the region. “What is behind the highly emotionalized type 
of religion exhibited by the Church of God or Holiness 
Church spreading so rapidly in the South?” asked a student 
after the group had attended Negro and white services. An- 
other student answered that she felt that, because the es- 
tablished churches are not stimulating, with ministers unin- 
terested in doing anything about social improvement, the 
people are turning to the Church of God for emotional out- 
let provided in no other way. Several students said that in 
spite of themselves they were moved by the testimonials and 
utter abandon of these worship services. Open Road students 
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find that lack of opportunities for self-expression and recrea- 
tion, together with low living standards, are cited also as an 
explanation for the large number of army volunteers from 
this region. 

The general conclusions drawn from the field course by 
the students lead the director and other observers to believe 
that the purpose of the course is fulfilled each summer. The 
Southerners are awakened to conditions in their own section; 
Northerners and Westerners are able to make more unbiased 
comparisons with their parts of the country; and all become 
eager to do something for their own regions in the light of 
their new-found information. A cooperative store for Polish 
truck gardeners in Connecticut and community planning for 
the rural slum area of northern Wisconsin were among the 
improvements hoped for by the students. 

Just as there are New Yorkers who have never seen the 
Statue of Liberty, so there may be Southerners in the group 
who have never seen a sharecropper. “I am beginning to 
recognize that I have been so close to our problems in the 
South that I haven’t seen them clearly before,” said a native. 
“Getting out with people from another section and seeing 
my own people have made me see things in a different light. 

. We Southerners sentimentalize everything and fall back 
upon a defense mechanism,” wrote another. And again, “I 
am sure this experience is going to have considerable in- 
fluence upon my own objectivity and openmindedness.” 

The following heartening statement made by a Phi Beta 
Kappan has been expressed in a variety of ways by almost 
all of those from other sections: 

One of the greatest values to me has been meeting southern people 
and finding that they are very much like us Northerners and have prob- 
lems which are basically like ours. I had felt before coming here that 
there was a distinct difference between North and South, and now that 
idea has been wiped out. I have also had impressed upon me the very 
significant place of my position as a teacher in our social order. 


Perhaps more thinking along this line is important for total 
defense and final victory. 








A Symposium on 
Youth and the Future 


The General Report of the American 
Youth Commission 


Editor’s Note. The American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education was established in 1935 under 
a grant from the General Education Board. Total benefac- 
tions to the Commission from that source alone amount to 
more than a million and a quarter dollars. 

The first director of the Commission, Homer P. Rainey, 
served until the summer of 1939 when he became president 
of the University of Texas. At that time the present in- 
cumbent, Floyd W. Reeves, became director. The Com- 
mission has been composed of distinguished laymen and edu- 
cators. 

The program of the Commission has been extensive and 
varied. It has conducted many surveys of youth: urban and 
rural; Negro and white; employed and unemployed; in school, 
at home, in the CCC and NYA. It has carried on demonstra- 
tions in various parts of the United States. It has drawn 
many experts into its staff to make scientific studies. It has 
published six pamphlets and thirty books. 

Youth and the Future, the general report of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, is an attractive book of 296 pages, 
published by the Council in January 1942. It is being widely 
sold, read, and praised. 

For the benefit of readers of THE EDUCATIONAL REcoRD, 
the Editor asked a number of members of the American 
Youth Commission each to prepare an article on a phase of 
the Commission’s work in which he had taken a particular 
professional interest. Not all were able to comply with the 
request. Those who did so give you in the following pages a 
symposium which will make Youth and the Future more 
meaningful. 
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Negro Youth and the American Youth 
Commission 


By MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
Sipe published work of the American Youth Commission 


covers three major areas: (1) twenty-seven careful 
studies on special aspects of the youth problem in the 
United States; (2) seven brief, occasional statements and 
recommendations of the Commission, issued in pamphlet 
form; (3) the general report of the Commission, entitled 
Youth and the Future. 

In the first category of twenty-seven publications seven, or 
one-fourth of the whole, are devoted to the problems of 
Negro youth. While no one of the seven occasional state- 
ments and recommendations in pamphlet form deals compre- 
hensively with the problems of Negro youth, one of them 
contains recommendations bearing upon the relationship of 
race to the selective service, and the relationship of race to 
the assignment, training, and promotion of men in the ranks 
of the army; another contains a section, including recom- 
mendations, on the relationship of Negro youth to the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps; and another contains a general rec- 
ommendation on the relationship of federal aid funds to areas 
of need, a recommendation which, in Youth and the Future, 
is developed with specific applicability to Negro youth. In 
the general report there are a number of specific references 
to Negro youth which deal with unemployment and occupa- 
tional adjustment, including work in the war industries; with 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; with illiteracy and primary 
and high school education; with food habits and medical care; 
with recreation; and with safeguards in federal grants for 
social service. 

It thus appears that in all three categories of the published 
work of the American Youth Commission some special atten- 
tion is devoted to Negro youth, and that the total attention 
devoted to this tenth of the population is very substantial. 
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COMPREHENSIVE INVESTIGATIONS OF FACT 


The seven studies of the Commission devoted to the prob- 
lems of Negro youth are as follows: In a Minor Key: Negro 
Youth in Story and Fact, by Ira DeA. Reid; Children of 
Bondage: The Personality Development of Negro Youth in 
the Urban South, by Allison Davis and John Dollard; Negro 
Youth at the Crossways: Their Personality Development in 
the Middle States, by E. Franklin Frazier; Growing Up in 
the Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural South, by Charles 
S. Johnson; Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality 
Development in a Northern City, by W. Lloyd Warner, 
Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams; Thus Be Their 
Destiny: The Personality Development of Negro Youth in 
Three Communities, by J. Howell Atwood, Donald W. 
Wyatt, Vincent J. Davis, and Ira D. Walker; and the sum- 
mary volume, Color, Class, and Personality, by Robert L. 
Sutherland. 

It is the merit of these seven studies that they represent 
a well-planned undertaking to obtain a fresh, objective, 
scholarly, and comprehensive view of the facts regarding 
the status of Negro youth as a racial minority and to “define 
the dimensions and the significance of the special problems 
involved.” Early in its deliberations the Commission came 
to the conclusion that such an inclusive view was absolutely 
necessary in order to arrive at anything approaching a states- 
manlike program for youth in this area. 

It is the further merit of these studies that while they 
give an ample background of structural facts in every funda- 
mental area of life affecting Negro youth, they do not con- 
fine themselves to the mere presentation and interpretation 
of statistics and group surveys. They definitely focus upon 
the life of individual Negro youth and undertake, by socio- 
logical and psychological means of approach, to answer the 
question, ““How does the fact of being an identifiable member 
of the Negro minority affect the developing personality of 
a boy or girl?’ In the effort to provide an answer, skilled 
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investigators have approached hundreds of Negro youth in 
the rural areas of the South, in the small towns and large 
cities of the South, in cities of the border states, in the large 
cities of the North, and in the small liberal cities of the 
North, touching all colors, touching all classes, and touching 
all levels of culture. The effort has been made not only to 
grasp the objectively observable effects of minority racial 
status upon the individual youth but by interviews, question- 
naires, and other psychological procedures to determine the 
subjective effects also. 

The net result turns out to include a living documentation 
of facts which have intense human interest. Findings and 
implications of far-reaching significance appear and recom- 
mendations are made which cannot fail to be helpful in the 
projection of a better program of life for Negro youth. 


FINDINGS OF INTENSE HUMAN INTEREST 


The findings of these seven studies contribute greatly to 
our understanding of Negro youth and to the nature and 
character of their problems. Among the most interesting 
and illuminating findings are the following: 

1. The revelation of the wide diversity and range of in- 
dividuality and personality development in the Negro group 
—diversity of color, of physiognomy, of economic competence 
and income, of educational accomplishments, and of cultural 
habits. ‘“The Negro” stereotype disappears in the midst 
of this interesting diversity. 

2. The discovery of class organization within the Negro 
group. There appears a large and clearly identifiable lower 
class, with low economic competence and stability, poor hous- 
ing, extremely limited education, and very unhealthy cultural 
habits; a small and clearly identifiable upper class with sub- 
stantial economic competence and income, well-constructed 
and tastefully decorated homes, superior educational qualifi- 
cations, and cultural attainments which leave no doubt of the 
ability of individual Negroes to take the fullest advantage 
of all elements of American culture and to achieve distinction 
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therein; and a larger middle class, moving forward with 
eagerness, vigor, and varying degrees of competence and suc- 
cess in economic, educational, and cultural spheres. 

3. The obvious similarity of the characteristics of person- 
ality of Negro youth on a particular class level to the char- 
acteristics of personality of youth on the corresponding class 
level among whites. 

4. The ubiquitous prevalence of castelike discriminations 
against the personality of identifiable Negro youth in all 
sections of the United States, North, Middle States, and 
South; in every form of social organization and grouping; 
and bearing down with varying but always injurious effect 
upon almost every identifiable Negro youth. 

5. The castelike system which the white majority main- 
tains in relation to Negro youth hinges upon and operates 
around the sight of darker color which, along with differing 
hair texture, is the only thing which nearly all Negro youth 
share in common. As a result of this situation color has 
come to have a wide success-determining character within 
the hierarchy of class among Negroes themselves. 

6. The complete overthrow of the theory that where 
Negroes are present in small numbers and in liberal com- 
munities this castelike discrimination is not present. While 
it does not appear to be present in access to educational and 
cultural opportunities for development in the early years, it 
appears with all but unvarying regularity in access to attrac- 
tive avenues of employment and advancement on the basis 
of merit. 

7. The injurious effect of castelike discrimination on the 
lives of that very large percentage of Negro youth in the 
lower classes, operating to confine them in areas of unskilled 
employment, low income, poor housing, extremely limited 
accessibility to educational and cultural resources, and making 
it very difficult for them to secure egress therefrom. 

8. The complete upset of the prevalent theory that in pro- 
portion as the individual Negro youth grows in economic, 
educational, and cultural attainment and taste he is able to 
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free himself from this discrimination and to secure access to 
the rewards of effort and achievement solely on the basis of 
his merit as an individual—the revelation that, on the con- 
trary, castelike discrimination and restrictions operate with a 
special vigor in relation precisely to these persons, so as al- 
most never to leave them free to proceed on the assumption 
that this is true. 

9. The revelation of the several devices used by parents, 
educators, and others in the effort to shield Negro youth from 
shocking and discouraging realization of the castelike status 
which they occupy; the inevitable failure of these devices; 
and the diverse ways through which the Negro youth always 
eventually come to the discovery and are forthwith obliged 
thereafter to struggle with the tendency toward frustration 
and personality distortion arising therefrom. 

10. The revelation of the many and well-patterned reac- 
tions of Negro youth in the presence of the discovery of their 
castelike situation—the efforts to escape by crossing over to 
the other side, by self-segregation and by avoidance of con- 
tact, and by clowning and dissimulation; the vigorous and 
heroic efforts to face the situation and to overcome it by the 
demonstration of competence, high achievement, and culti- 
vated bearing; bitter aggressiveness and pugnacity; broken 
wills and conforming servility. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The implications of these and other findings for embattled 
American democracy are clear and very grave. The mind of 
American democracy is divided, and its habits and institutions 
are diseased with widespread commitment to the practice of 
racial superiority and castelike discrimination which, before 
the world, America is committed to oppose and destroy. Her 
allies are in position to question her good faith. The vast 
multitudes of colored peoples of Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, as well as those within her borders, are in position to 
doubt that her purposes include the establishment of their 
complete liberty. Her enemies are in position to divide her 
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from within and to break down the solidarity of her world 
friendships. 

It is obvious that under these circumstances a program of 
benevolent pinches of improvement in the sundry aspects of 
life affecting Negro youth is by no means adequate. The 
leaders of democracy are faced with the radical necessity of 
overcoming, in themselves and in their people, the disastrous 
division of mind between two competing loyalties. ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” It is obviously impos- 
sible for a people to bring victory to the cause of democracy 
with their army while they desert it with their soul and in 
their habitual conduct. The leaders of democracy are called 
upon now as never before to make up their minds as to 
whether they really believe in the sacred and inviolable worth 
of human personality as such, without regard to race, and 
whether they intend to effectuate a system of life which 
implements this purpose. If they make the decision in the 
affirmative, they are called upon to conceive the measures 
which are necessary and to pursue these measures vigorously. 
In this respect, as Dr. Robert L. Sutherland so ably points 
out, a heavy responsibility rests upon the leaders of govern- 
ment, of industry, of labor, of education, and of religion 
to take such steps in the pattern of their own organizations 
as to leave no doubt of the unequivocal sincerity of their 
purpose and of their vigor and competence to project and 
carry out a program in conformity with it. 

These studies, on the whole, do not lead to an unhopeful 
conclusion. Their use of the word “‘castelike” throughout the 
text is an indication of judgment that we do not yet face the 
hard crystallization of caste. The situation varies in degree, 
and fluidity is widely present. Even in the far South, as Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson shows, there is vigorous protest and striv- 
ing in the Negro group, change and adaptation in the white 
group. Future change is predictable. Decisive progress is 
possible. 

Very nearly half of the concluding and summary volume by 
Dr. Sutherland is devoted to definite recommendations. There 
can be no doubt that these recommendations can have a very 
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helpful effect in the making of a sound program to meet the 
special needs of Negro youth. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND SOCIAL 
WoRK WITHIN THE NEGRO GrRouUP 






Not the least of the merits of these studies sponsored by 
the American Youth Commission is that the new method 
used in them throws especially helpful light upon the task 
of religion, education, and social work within the Negro 
group. It is well pointed out that the two millions of Negro 
youth are not a body of entirely virtuous human beings ready 
to leap forward to the goal of perfect accomplishment and 
freedom as soon as the sinister bar of castelike discrimination 
is lifted. There are already hundreds of thousands of them 
who are deeply warped, retarded, and otherwise injured by 
unhealthy habits acquired within the limitations forced upon 
their families and upon them by the castelike situation. If 
the bars of castelike discrimination were utterly removed 
tomorrow, there would still be a vast work to be done by 
religion, education, and social work, and this work would 
still be difficult. The unique methods of investigation used in 
these studies have the virtue of throwing light upon the pre- 
cise areas of warping, retardation, and psychological frustra- 
tion in the life of each personality, and they point by implica- 
tion to the specific objectives which religion, education, and 
social work may and should pursue. They point also to ways 
of improving the prevailing methods of current religious, edu- 
cational, and social approaches. Dr. Sutherland’s summary 
volume bears helpful recommendations in this field. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 









Under normal circumstances, at the conclusion of these 
studies the American Youth Commission would have enter- 
tained and would have acted upon a comprehensive group 
of recommendations looking toward a constructive program 
dealing with the special problems of Negro youth. As a 
matter of fact this was not done and could not be done. 
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These studies were finished just before the conclusion of the 
life of the Commission. The final and summary volume, with 
recommendations, actually did not leave the press until the 
Commission’s life was concluded. It is certain, therefore, that 
the scope of the Commission’s recommendations is decidedly 
narrower than it would have been had the Commission found 
it possible to complete its work as planned. 

Nevertheless, a careful examination of the recommenda- 
tions actually made by the Commission, both in its occasional 
pamphlets and in its general report, clearly reveals its attitude 
and purpose. Two or three of these recommendations, espe- 
cially those bearing upon the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
employment and occupational adjustment, and education, give 
evidence of a perspective and vision of very great value to 
the American people. In each of these cases the recommenda- 
tions touching the problems of Negro youth are based upon 
the broad background of recommendations involving all Amer- 
ican youth. The recommendations regarding Negro youth 
represent additional considerations and measures designed to 
secure for these youth precisely and unequivocally the same 
objectives desired for all youth; the members of the Commis- 
sion show appreciation for the efforts already made in the 
direction of their recommendations, but they do not confuse 
the satisfactory emotion over directional progress with the 
satisfactions which come from the sense of adequacy. They 
point to inadequacy, lack of vigor, and, as in the case of educa- 
tion, they point to the additional steps which need to be taken. 

It must be regretted that such a Commission was obliged 
to close its work before having had a chance to reflect upon a 
set of recommendations involving a comprehensive program 
for Negro youth, in the light of the findings of the studies 
which they sponsored. The American people stand in need 
of such a program, projected and implemented by such a body. 
It is to be hoped that such a body will again be brought into 
existence and that it will continue and carry through to con- 
clusion the substantially constructive work of the American 
Youth Commission. 
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Youth and Spiritual Values 
By REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON 


gps volume entitled Youth and the Future, the general 
report of the American Youth Commission, is the fruit of 
work well done. Leafing through its pages, every member of 
the Commission must experience a sense of real satisfaction 
and a feeling of gratitude for having been privileged to take 
part in this very important venture. It is a splendid example 
of the capacity for thinking together that a number of in- 
dividuals, differing greatly from one another in background, 
in interest, and in experience, can develop when faced with a 
problem that vitally affects them all. 

Naturally, the report of the American Youth Commission 
does not completely satisfy each and every person who was 
associated with the venture. Throughout the deliberations of 
the group there was a constant realization that there were 
certain fundamental differences that could not be ironed out 
and, consequently, the general report had to be in some de- 
gree a compromise. There was always a genuine respect for 
the convictions of others and no attempt at any time to treat 
them violently. With great forbearance and patience, the 
Commission labored to discover points of agreement and to 
develop their potentialities to the utmost. 

I, for one, would have welcomed a more forthright rec- 
ognition of religion as a basic factor in the youth problem and 
a more detailed declaration of its essential place in the making 
of a better world for American youth. There might have 
been a chapter on the church, but I realize it would have been 
very difficult indeed to write such a chapter in such a way as 
to satisfy all the members of the Commission and at the same 
time say anything that had any real meaning. 

Yet the report is in a very real way a contribution to re- 
ligion in the United States. It presents a very realistic picture 
of the conditions under which young people must meet the 
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challenges of life and thus grow in dignity as human beings. 
Religion, as I understand it, includes every aspect of life and 
living. It isn’t something apart from normal experience. Its 
highest expression is, of course, prayer and worship, but it 
makes itself quite as real in work and in play, in the home and 
in business, in solitude and in community action. Conse- 
quently, there is no phase of human activity that is not bas- 
ically religious. 

Those who believe that religion is essential to the preserva- 
tion of American democracy will find in the report ample 
substantiation of their point of view. Their sense of history 
will reveal to them that the forces, economic or otherwise, 
that have brought modern civilization to the brink of doom 
and faced us with so many soul-searching problems, of which 
the future of youth is perhaps the most important, have been 
nurtured in a forgetfulness, if not an outright denial, of the 
fact that men belong to God and that their first obligation is 
to know His will and to abide by it. To a large degree, the 
present crisis in world affairs is due to the fact that men have 
deified their own talents, their own ambitions, their own will 
to power, and recognized no law save their own impulses. 
They may have given lip service to religion, but they refuse 
to admit God and the things of God into the affairs of their 
daily lives. As a consequence, they are responsible for the 
development of an economic system that has not respected 
the sacredness of the individual and that has created so many 
situations in which it is difficult to lead a truly human life. 

On the other hand, however, the report gives bountiful 
evidence of the fact that there is no end of good will among 
men and that there is brave determination abroad in the land 
to build a true democracy. Logically, the brotherhood of 
man presupposes the acceptance of the fatherhood of God. 
Yet it may very well be that many who have lost all concep- 
tion of the Divine and who have no real concept of God and 
His nature may by reason of their love of humanity and their 
concern for their neighbor be brought back to the feet of the 
Common Father who is in heaven and “‘Who maketh His sun 
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to rise upon the good and bad and raineth upon the just and 
the unjust.” Because they love their brother whom they see, 
they may be given that inward light which will enable them 
to know and love the Father whom they do not see. 

The church is not something apart from life. It is as a 
matter of fact in the very midst of life. In the last analysis, 
it is a community of individuals who profess a common faith 
and are gathered together for the purpose of putting that 
faith into action. ‘They are workers and employers, and 
shopkeepers and professional people; they are boys and girls, 
young people and adults. They are part and parcel of the 
civilization in which they live. The ultimate purpose for 
which they are unified in the church—namely, to give glory to 
God and to develop according to His image and likeness— 
they must achieve amid all the helps and hindrances that they 
meet, whether in the shop or in the store or on the playground 
or in the movie or in the school—in a word, wherever they 
happen to be. As a consequence, the pulpit, the Sunday 
school, the classroom and laboratory in schools provided by 
religious denominations, can find much that will strengthen 
their work and make it real in what the American Youth 
Commission reports concerning “youth and the future.” 
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The American Youth Commission and the 


Public Schools 
By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


a energies of educational leaders and the facilities of our 
educational institutions are being sharply turned to the war 
effort. However deeply war may furrow the path of human 
progress, it seldom changes its direction. Victory over self- 
seeking dictators and their pillaging followers will find man- 
kind still facing its old enemies of delinquency, illiteracy, and 
economic insecurity. Toward the solution of these problems 
the American Youth Commission has taken the long view and 
made recommendations by which the American schools may 
well be guided in the postwar years. The brevity of this 
appraisal of the recommendations precludes consideration of 
most of them. It affords, however, opportunity for emphasis 
upon those goals of education accepted by the Commission 
as very significant. Among them is the relationship of educa- 
tion and work experience. 

The American Youth Commission began its work in those 
depression days when unemployed young people were tramp- 
ing the highways destitute and despondent. There was good 
reason to call the principal problem of American education 
‘adjustment to the harsh realities of the present.”” Among 
the fundamental conclusions of the Commission as they affect 
the public schools is that a major objective of the American 
people is the management of our economic system so effective- 
ly that a sustained level of full employment can be achieved 
through the regular channels, including employment in private 
economic activity and in necessary governmental services. 
Youth unemployment is a continuing problem, temporarily 
alleviated by the war. When the conflict comes to an end, 
there will be a demobilization of military forces and of the 
war industries. Those harsh realities of economic insecurity 
represented in unemployment will be with us again. Millions 
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of jobless workers must find opportunities for retraining and 
re-employment. 


A substantial level of economic employment must be 
achieved through private and public channels. A program of 
public work which can be contracted and expanded in accord- 
ance with need must be provided for our young people. These 
work opportunities up to the age of Z1 should be planned in 
conjunction with attendance at school. 

The relationship of the school to these work experiences 
is of paramount importance for the postwar years. The 
Commission has done much to clarify the position of the school 
in the following statement of principles: 


Appropriate amounts of useful work are desirable elements in the 
experience of children and youth of all ages. In many instances, pro- 
ductive manual labor and other forms of useful work should be intro- 
duced into the school program as an element on a par with other major 
elements of a well-rounded curriculum. 

In the personal development of every young person there comes a 
time when employment should replace school attendance as his or her 
major occupation. The age at which this change should take place 
depends upon the interests and capacities of the girl or boy, the needs 
of society for specially educated persons, and the development of suitable 
programs in schools and colleges. 

When they have passed the point up to which schooling should be 
their major occupation, young people should normally be able without 
undue difficulty to enter private gainful employment. Unable to find 
openings in private employment, young people have a right to turn to 
government for opportunities, 

A suitable wage should be paid persons employed on public work pro- 
grams, even though the rate be relatively low for beginning workers. 

Public work programs for unemployed youth should provide gainful 
employment, production of needed goods or services, experience and 
some degree of training through supervision on the job. 

Young people in public work have the same needs for a part-time 
educational program which they would have in similar private employ- 
ment. Public education authorities have the same obligation to provide 
appropriate supplementary educational services for youth in public work 
that they have for similar youth in private employment. 
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Any form of work or gainful employment may have educational 
effects as important as other major aspects of life, such as marriage, 
citizenship, community participation, or military service. The fact that 
an experience does or may have educational effects does not necessarily 
make the supervision of such an experience an educational function in 
general or a school function in particular. 

Providing gainful employment for the unemployed, whether young or 
old, is not an educational function but, in some cases, it may appro- 
priately be carried on through school authorities. 

In order to maintain the necessary flexibility for adjustment to chang- 
ing conditions in private employment throughout the country, major pro- 
grams of public work for the unemployed, both youth and adults, should 
continue to be planned and administered by the federal government.? 


In dealing with the youth work program and the public 
schools, the American Youth Commission makes this sig- 
nificant statement: 


It is clearly desirable to avoid so far as possible the establishment of 
competitive and duplicative public educational services. Accordingly, 
where supplementary educational programs are to be provided for youth 
and other persons employed on public work programs, such programs 
should be provided so far as possible by the established educational 
authorities. Federal grants to the states for such supplementary educa- 
tional programs are desirable and should be supplied.” 


It is the obligation of public education to be ready at the 
close of the war with plans for these educational services to 
all youth—both unemployed and employed. 


* Abstract of general principles, Youth and the Future, pp. 58-60. 
* Ibid., p. 60. 
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Occupational Opportunities for Rural Youth 
By HENRY C. TAYLOR 


i Ben members of the American Youth Commission are 
adults. Their point of view and their approach to the 
youth problem is that of the older generation striving to 
know what should be done for the younger generation. The 
major function of the adults of the present is to produce and 
rear children and provide for them educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities. It is not enough to live the good life and 
to pass on to the next generation the accumulated wisdom and 
accumulated wealth of the race. The accumulating process 
should continue generation after generation in order that the 
goal of an ever-advancing civilization may be attained. This 
implies that the philosophy of life, the educational policies, 
and the economic policies must not be such as will gratify 
adults at the expense of the rising generation, but rather, 
when necessary, sacrifice should be made by adults. 

But, as a matter of fact, providing productive opportuni- 
ties for youth should not require sacrifice on the part of any- 
one. Under a system of competitive free enterprise, the greater 
the number of efficient workers the greater the total product 
and the greater the potential well-being of the people of the 
nation. It is the restrictive system that has made opportuni- 
ties scarce. The effort of capitalistic, labor, and agricultural 
groups to get more by producing less has left vast numbers of 
potential workers outside the pale of modern economic life. 
During the thirties, youth, and particularly rural youth, con- 
stituted more than a proportionate share of the unemployed. 
In the end everyone loses by the restrictive policy. A few 
small groups may gain handsomely for a time by introducing 
restrictive methods, but when all groups apply the same 
methods, no group is as well off as if all were operating under 
the principle of a free economy with due safeguards provided 
by the government in the interest of society as a whole. 
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This principle kept in mind and put in practice would go 
far toward solving the youth problem, for it would provide 
for a free flow of workers into the occupations. With the 
adoption of sound economic principles by capitalistic, labor, 
and agricultural groups, youth and adults can be fully em- 
ployed, the total national wealth increased, and the living 
standards or the war strength of the nation, as the case may 
be, enhanced. The selfish acts of organized groups in barring 
capital and labor from specific lines of production in the 
interest of securing higher profits and higher wages in ar- 
tificially created strategic economic positions created the 
major elements in the problem which the Commission faced. 
The recommendations of the Commission very properly focus 
upon opening the channels into the occupations with full at- 
tention, of course, to the training of youth for their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities. 

Rural and urban youth stand in somewhat different posi- 
tions. Whereas the modern city provides more opportunities 
than youth, the rural areas produce more youth than are 
needed for rural occupations. This situation puts a heavy 
educational burden upon the adults in rural areas and in- 
creases the difficulty faced by rural youth in preparing for and 
finding jobs. This problem raises the question as to whether 
the responsibility for providing educational and occupational 
opportunities should fall solely upon the parents, upon the 
local communities, or upon society as a whole. The answer 
may turn on the answer to a further question, “Are the sur- 
plus youth of the rural areas a social and national asset?” 
If it is conceded that they are, as I believe them to be, then 
society as a whole should contribute to the education of rural 
youth in proportion to the ability of adults to contribute for 
city and rural youth alike. Furthermore, society—the state, 
on some level of government—should see not only that ade- 
quate educational facilities are provided but also that artificial 
barriers are removed from the channels which lead into the 
occupations. 

While an adequate proportion of each generation of rural 
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youth should find their places on farms and participate in the 
life of rural areas, about a third of the farm youth of each 
generation should find opportunities in other occupations. 
Adequate general education, vocational training, and a 
knowledge of the great variety of occupations in the industrial 
and commercial areas should be provided in the rural schools. 
An occupational outlook service on a nation-wide basis should 
be created as an aid to youth in finding occupations. Adequate 
numbers of residence centers should be provided in the areas 
of commercial and industrial opportunities. These centers 
afford a form of orientation and supplementary training such 
as will prepare youth for the available opportunities. The 
tasks society faces in solving the youth problem consist then 
in providing the training and the occupational opportunities 
for youth which will enable them in due time to take over the 
full responsibilities of life. 
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Delinquency and Youthful Crime 
By MIRIAM VAN WATERS 


.. American Youth Commission came to its conclusions 
about “Delinquency and Youthful Crime” (Youth and 
the Future, Chapter XII) after six years of research and 
discussion. To one absorbed as a specialist in this field, the 
experience was revealing. As the rich and varied facts poured 
in from the field staff, data concerning all youth, their eco- 
nomic status, health, education, recreational and social life, 
it all seemed pertinent to the problem—delinquency. It all 
seemed grist to the mill of specialists who hold passionate con- 
victions about delinquency, yet the material was not collected 
with the viewpoint of the specialist. 

This is the outstanding contribution of the findings of 
the Commission. As each member pooled his specialized 
knowledge and philosophy, resolving conflicting interests, the 
work became a whole, integrated and enriched by mutual ex- 
perience. The highly condensed statement in Chapter XII 
should be pondered by every thoughtful American. It is the 
essence of our knowledge and wisdom about delinquency and 
youthful crime. But its findings are not easily grasped in 
their full impact without reading the other chapters, and also 
the reports dealing with rural youth and the fine studies con- 
cerned with Negro youth. 

The Commission presents a constructive view of the prob- 
lem of delinquency. One finds here no overemphasis, no 
yielding to alarm, no playing into the hands of the defeatist. 


Antisocial conduct in its more serious forms is not evident among any 
large proportion of young people and has perhaps been overemphasized 
as a youth problem. . . . Though crime may not bulk large among 
youth, young people are a disturbingly large element in crime. .. . 
Criminologists believe that three-quarters of all confirmed criminals 


may have begun their antisocial careers during their childhood or 
youth. 


* Youth and the Future, p. 195. 
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The present treatment of young offenders, save in the few 
juvenile courts which are well equipped, follows the pattern 
of criminal courts and institutions. This failure to recognize 
that youth should be protected during the period of their 
biological, social, and spiritual immaturity is the result of 
rapid social changes which have broken up the old controls 
of family and neighborhood. No effective new controls have 
been created. 

The American Law Institute, after a two-year study, has 
proposed that a Youth Correction Authority be set up in each 
state to handle the cases of convicted young persons above 
juvenile court age. It would use the techniques already tested 
in some parts of the country and employ social workers, edu- 
cators, and psychologists skilled in the rehabilitation of ado- 
lescents. The American Youth Commission endorses the plan 
for the establishment of such agencies as a major change in 
our method of handling young offenders. 

The Commission recommends an increased sense of social 
responsibility for all youth without guidance. The implications 
of adolescence have not been fully grasped by our people, 
save in restrictions which safeguard political power and prop- 
erty conservation. No youth can vote or sign a civil contract 
(except marriage) until 21. To be sure, older societies gave 
youth many adult opportunities, such as work and community 
participation. But we give almost unlimited personal freedom 
without supervision; then when youth fail, we punish them 
with more severity than any other civilized democracy. 

Neglect of childhood is the fundamental aspect of our prob- 
lem. There should be more widespread knowledge of the 
principles of growth and development with corresponding 
training of parents and teachers. Training of children in the 
use of personal freedom should be implemented in our schools. 
Recognition of the gradual development of youth’s physical 
and mental capacity should be met by gradually enlarged op- 
portunities for social participation and responsibility. Our 
methods at present, as revealed in studies of youthful de- 
linquents, have been crude, ignorant, abrupt, and casual. 
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Change of attitude toward the delinquent is recommended. 
First, a responsible guardianship should replace the penal 
approach. Second, the delinquent should not be treated as a 
public enemy, but a youth to be educated as the wisdom of a 
wise parent would indicate. Third, the persistent problems 
of all youth—health, employment, guidance, opportunity, and 
faith—should be met with all the resources of our democracy. 





The Council at Work 


“[ Council at Work is a brief summary of 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 


tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


President George F. Zook has announced that on Friday 
and Saturday, May 1 and 2, 1942, the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education will convene 
at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago. This will be the only 
annual meeting of the Council which has so far been held 
outside of Washington, with the exception of the organiza- 
tional meetings in 1918. The Executive Committee at a 
recent meeting reviewed all aspects of the situation, including 
the problem of hotel accommodations in Washington, before 
deciding to move the meeting to Chicago. The decision pro- 
vides obvious advantages to a large number of the members 
of the Council whose representatives have hitherto found it 
dificult or impossible to attend the annual meetings in Wash- 
ington. 

The opening session will be held at 10:00 a.m. on May 1 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Stevens. At that time 
President Zook will deliver his annual report outlining new 
developments in the Council’s activities. Floyd W. Reeves, 
the director of the American Youth Commission of the 
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Council, will discuss the work of the Commission, including the 
general report, Youth and the Future, published in January. 

The Friday afternoon session will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of postwar planning. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Mordecai W. Johnson, president 
of Howard University, and two other speakers of national 
repute will address the session. 

Harlan H. Horner, secretary of the Council on Dental 
Education and first vice chairman of the Council for 1941-42, 
will serve as toastmaster at the dinner session on Friday 
evening. The speakers will be Frank Cyril James, principal 
of McGill University, and Franklyn B. Snyder, president of 
Northwestern University. 

An innovation has been arranged for the Saturday morn- 
ing session. Representatives of eight constituent members 
of the Council have been invited to participate in a panel 
discussion on problems facing American education. The asso- 
ciations and their representatives are: American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, Roscoe L. West; American Association 
of University Professors, Ralph E. Himstead; American 
Vocational Association, L. H. Dennis; Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Charles E. Friley; Jesuit 
Educational Association, Edward B. Rooney, S.J.; National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Francis Bacon; 
American Association of School Administrators, William J. 
Hamilton; Progressive Education Association, Frederick L. 
Redefer. George D. Stoddard will summarize. Other con- 
stituent members of the Council will be asked to present their 
problems at succeeding annual meetings. The business meet- 
ing of the Council will follow the panel discussion. 

The closing session on Saturday will be a symposium on the 
bachelor’s degree. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, will be the leader. Walter C. Eells, 
executive secretary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Homer P. Rainey, president of the University of 
Texas, and William P. Tolley, president of Allegheny College, 
have been asked to take part. 
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Copies of the complete program are available at the office 
of the Council. 


New GRANTS 


Since the January issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, the 
following grants have been received by the Council: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$5,000 for the initiation of a special bulletin of information to 
colleges with respect to the personnel needs of government 
defense agencies, including the armed services. 

$2,500 for a survey of the specialized man-power potentials in 
universities and colleges made at the request of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 


OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$7,500 to assist in the maintenance of the Malcotal School of 
Agriculture, Minas de Oro, Honduras. 

$2,700 to send a qualified person to Costa Rica to teach English 
at the University of Costa Rica, and to assist in the teach- 
ing of English in the schools through Costa Rica. 

$1,900 to send a qualified person to the Luis Munoz Rivera 
School, Trujillo, Dominican Republic, to teach at that 
institution. 


Figtp FouNDATION: 


$3,293.82 to implement the work of the American Youth Com- 
mission. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Charles Riborg Mann, president emeritus of the Council, 
is serving as principal educational consultant, Training Within 
Industry Branch of the Labor Division of the War Production 
Board. 

Paul T. David, who from 1939 served as associate director 
and chief economist of the American Youth Commission, 
resigned in February to become chief fiscal analyst in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 
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Blake Cochran, research associate of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education, resigned in January to accept 
appointment as assistant in visual education in the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the Department of State. 

Geraldine Spaulding has been named assistant director of 
the Cooperative Test Service. Miss Spaulding has been with 
the organization since its inception. 

Helen Hardt Seaton has been named executive secretary 
of the Motion Picture Project. She was formerly associated 
with the Project and has more recently been working with the 
Virginia State Board of Education and with the Bell and 
Howell Company. 

M. M. Chambers, formerly of the American Youth Com- 
mission and the National Youth Administration, has been 
named to a special six-month assignment to assist Francis J. 
Brown in the preparation of War Service Opportunities for 
College and University Students. 


War ACTIVITIES 
SURVEY OF MAN POWER 


The Council, at the request of the Committee on Wartime 
Requirements for Specialized Personnel of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, is carrying on a survey of additional 
trained personnel which institutions of higher education can 
provide in the near future. The study is being developed 
through the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, of which Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts Col- 
lege, is director. 

The Committee on Wartime Requirements has four major 
objectives: 

1. obtaining estimates of numbers of professionally trained 
personnel needed by the Army, Navy, industry, education, 
research, and national, state, and local government; 

2. discovering sources of additional trained personnel in 
the professions and sciences, and numbers of such personnel 
who may be available both now and at stated times throughout 
1942 and 1943; 
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3. ascertaining those institutions which by virtue of equip- 
ment, staff, location, and so forth, may be able to furnish an 
increased number of graduates trained for certain types of 
employment; 

4. furnishing information to institutions concerning fields 
in which need is most urgent, for use in guiding students and 
in shaping educational policy. 

C. S. Marsh, vice president of the Council, is responsible 
for collecting and analyzing information received from insti- 
tutions. Copies of four questionnaires were sent to 1,800 col- 
leges and universities in January. These forms requested esti- 
mates of numbers of undergraduate students and faculty mem- 
bers who have training for 103 occupations listed by the 
Roster and who may be available during the coming year. 
Information was also gathered on estimated faculty shortages 
and on possible increases in the numbers of students who can 
be trained. Approximately 1,200 institutions have already 
responded. The data are being analyzed and reports will be 
issued shortly. 


WAR SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 


Two installments of a loose-leaf cumulative bulletin, War 
Service Opportunities for College and University Students, 
were issued by the Council in February and March. Each 
installment includes a number of sheets of concise descriptions 
of specific opportunities for special types of service open to 
college men and women. These opportunities include military 
and nonmilitary services, the former primarily on the com- 
missioned officer level. Based upon a service originally devel- 
oped at Brown University by President Henry M. Wriston, 
the Council series is being prepared by M. M. Chambers, 
under the direction of Francis J. Brown. Three sets of the 
material have been sent free to all members of the Council, 
and one free set has been sent to other university, college, 
and junior college presidents. Additional installments will 
be issued rather frequently, and a complete file to June 30, 
1942, can be purchased for $2.00. 
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WOMEN IN COLLEGE AND DEFENSE 


Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar College and chair- 
man of the Committee on Women in College and Defense, 
of the National Committee on Education and Defense, has 
issued a special progress report which appeared on February 
26 as Bulletin No. 22 of Higher Education and National 
Defense. Miss Helen M. Hosp, associate in higher educa- 
tion of the American Association of University Women, was 
loaned to the Council to work with Miss Glass on the bulletin. 








PREINDUCTION TRAINING NEEDS 






Robert C. Woellner, executive secretary of the Board of 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, University of Chicago, 
was loaned to the Council for several weeks in February to 
make a special survey of preinduction training needs of the 
armed forces with particular reference to college students. 
His report was published on February 28 as Bulletin No. 23 
of Higher Education and National Defense. 












BALTIMORE CONFERENCE 





Ten thousand copies were distributed of the resolutions 
adopted by the National Conference of College and Univer- 
sity Presidents held in Baltimore on January 3-4 under the 
sponsorship of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense and the United States Office of Education. Many 
state associations and groups of institutions have since given 
formal approval to the resolutions. The Council issued the 
proceedings of the conference in February under the title, 
Higher Education and the War. Copies have been sent free 
to all college and university presidents in the country. Addi- 
tional copies may be purchased at $1.00 each. 














NURSING CONFERENCE 






At the request of the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion and the Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, 
the American Council on Education called a conference in 
New York City on January 26-27 to consider the possible 
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contribution of the colleges and universities to the need for 
nurses in the war effort. Approximately 60 nursing educators, 
college and university presidents, medical officers, and govern- 
mental officials participated. A full report on the conference 
will be published by the Council at an early date. 


WARTIME ACCELERATION 


Following the Baltimore Conference, the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the Council called a group of 
college presidents and officers of accrediting associations to- 
gether in New York City on January 19-20 to discuss the 
possible contribution of measurement to effective acceleration 
without lowering standards. A preliminary statement was 
revised by the Council’s Committee on the Study of Accredit- 
ing Procedures, A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, at a meeting in 
Chicago on February 1 and 2. 

The statement, copies of which were sent to all college and 
university presidents on February 20, emphasizes the desir- 
able distinction between institutional and individual accelera- 
tion. With respect to acceleration of the program of individ- 
uals, the report urges provision for the following sound 
procedures: 


1. The physical and mental health and the maturity of the individual 
must always be taken into account. Adequate information concerning 
the student’s ability, achievements, growth and health, is demanded. 

2. It is recognized that in a period of war emergency, early speciali- 
zation may be required. Broad general education should still be re- 
tained as far as possible as a basis for specialization. ‘The need for broad 
understanding and clear thinking in a period of post-war reconstruction 
must not be overlooked under the pressure and stresses of the present. 

3. Colleges that contemplate the admission of students prior to their 
graduation from secondary school should admit only superior indi- 
viduals whose ability to do college work is indicated by measures (a) of 
achievement, (b) of mastery of the tools and skills of learnings, and 
(c) of evidences of social maturity and emotional stability. For the 
purposes of selecting only pupils who are ready for college, comparable 
tests of ability and achievement together with institutional norms for 
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their interpretation, and the recommendation of the secondary school 
principal, should be given appropriate consideration. 

4. As a means of safeguarding educational standards which become 
increasingly important in the institutions that adopt programs of ac- 
celeration, use should be made of all available methods of evaluating the 
progress of the students; for example, the use of achievement examina- 
tions is recommended. 

5. As a means of furthering the student’s development, colleges and 
universities should take this occasion for extending and improving their 
guidance and personnel programs. 


A similar over-all statement with respect to the implications 
of the war for the Cooperative Study in General Education of 
the Council was issued in the Staff News Letter of February 
16. Although planned as a survey of the special problems 
which face the institutions participating in the Study, this 
News Letter includes important material dealing with the role 
of general education in the war crisis. Copies will be sent 
soon to all members of the Council. 


HOUSING SURVEY OF THE AIR CORPS 


In January the Council was asked to assist in a quick survey 
of the possible use of college buildings and grounds to billet 
enlisted men of the Air Corps. With the assistance of Donald 
J. Shank of the Council staff, a special questionnaire was pre- 
pared and sent by the Air Corps to a selected list of colleges. 
A recent letter from the Office of the Chief of the Air Corps 
says, “The response from the colleges and universities 
throughout the nation has indeed been gratifying.” 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The ninth meeting of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion was held immediately following the annual educational 
conventions, February 26-28, 1942, at the Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, California. The main business was the considera- 
tion of publications in process of preparation. At this time, 
the resignation of Payson Smith as chairman was announced, 
as was the appointment of E. S. Evenden to succeed him. 
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Mr. Smith retains membership on the Commission, and Ralph 
W. Tyler succeeds Mr. Evenden as vice chairman. 

At the annual February meetings held in Denver, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, six members of the Commission 
and seven members of the central staff took part in teacher 
education programs of approximately 25 national organiza- 
tions. At the fifth annual joint conference on teacher educa- 
tion in the United States, W. Earl Armstrong spoke on 
“group action in the cooperative study of teacher education,” 
and Karl W. Bigelow discussed “basic principles of group 
action.”” E. S. Evenden presided at an informal supper for 
the presidents and secretaries of the 16 organizations that 
sponsored the conference. 


REVISION OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


In February the Subcommittee on Revision of Cumulative 
Records, whose chairman is Eugene R. Smith, Beaver Country 
Day School, sent to more than 8,000 secondary school princi- 
pals and superintendents a sample copy of the new ‘‘Cumula- 
tive Record Card for Junior and Senior High Schools.” The 
sample forms include one completed case and a blank form for 
local experimentation. The cards on manila stock are sold at 
three cents each. These materials have been integrated with 
the new transfer forms developed by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

Dr. Smith’s committee is now working on a revised form for 
colleges and will later prepare a form for elementary schools. 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON THE FAR EAST 


Dr. Hu Shih, the Chinese ambassador, was the speaker at 
the meeting sponsored by the Council’s informal committee 
exploring the need for teaching materials on the Far East, in 
San Francisco on February 22. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president 
of Stanford University, presided. The discussion was led by 
Howard E. Wilson, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; John W. Oakie, Institute of Pacific Relations, San 
Francisco; and Truman G. Reed, Lewis and Clark High 
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School, Spokane. The Secretary of State sent a special letter 
to the meeting expressing his interest in the development of 
further study of the Far East in the schools of the United 
States. 

The committee, of which Dr. Wilson is chairman, is plan- 
ning a series of conferences in April and May with curriculum 
specialists, school and college administrators, and scholars in 
the field. Los Angeles, California; Austin, Texas; Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; New Trier Township, Illinois; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Hartford, Connecticut, have been tentatively 
selected as centers for conferences. 


MorIion PicTuREs IN EDUCATION 


The Motion Picture Project of the Council, with the assist- 
ance of the Pan American Union, has recently completed 
The Other Americas through Films and Records. This 37- 
page annotated and selected list of films and records about 
South and Central America was prepared for teachers in this 
country through the cooperation of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Free copies can be obtained 
from the Council office. 

Selected Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Ency- 
clopedia will be published by the Council in May. This 
annotated directory of more than 450 films was prepared by 
the Project after tryout of films with students and teachers 
in typical classroom situations throughout the country. The 
content of each film is described, and the student-teacher re- 
actions regarding the value of the film are included. The 
book sells at $3.00 a copy. 

The final report of the director of the Project, Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr., will also be published in May under the 
title, Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in the School. It 
will sell at $2.00 a copy. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The first printing of 6,000 copies of Youth and the Future, 
the general report of the American Youth Commission, pub- 
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lished on January 19, was exhausted in two months. A 
second printing of 5,000 copies has been completed. The 
book has been favorably received throughout the country and 
has been referred to in a number of national magazines and 
syndicated columns. A special 30-page study guide, Looking 
Ahead with Youth, prepared by M. M. Chambers, is avail- 
able free to purchasers of the volume. 

During the last several months Floyd W. Reeves, director 
of the Commission, delivered more than 20 addresses at the 
educational meetings in San Francisco, the regional meetings 
of the Progressive Education Association, and other national 
conferences. He also delivered the Inglis Lecture at Harvard 
University, entitled ‘““Education for Today and Tomorrow.” 





